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MARSHALL’S OAT ELEVATOR AT 
CHICAGO. 


Chicago has a greater number of grain elevators 
than any other city, and yet new ones are constructed 
In the great number of houses at this 
point it is natural that we should find many houses 
erected or remodeled for a special work. ‘The public 
elevators and the cleaning houses are numerous, 
Some private houses handle oats only, 
others barley and several handle flax- ' 
seed only. 

The new elevator illustrated herewith 
was built for handling oats exclusively. 
It is located on the site of Frank Mar- 
shall’s old elevator on the west side of 
the Wabash Railway tracks near Forty- 
sixth street. It is 42x56 feet and 96 feet 
high, built upon a stone foundation, 
The house is cribbed all through, 2x8 
plank was used outside and 2x6 in bins, 


It is covered with corrugated iron, 
7 

and roofed with tin. The house 

contains 18 bins. Ten large bins 


have a capacity of 6,000 bushels each 
and 8 small bins have a_ capacity 
of 1,500 bushels each, giving a tota] 
storage capacity of nearly 75,000 bush- 
els. On the east side of the house Mr. 
Marshall has 1,600 feet of side track and 
on the west side owns an acre of vacant 
ground where he can easily lay many 
more tracks. All weighing is done on 
two track scales, one on receiving and 
one on shipping track. They have 100,- 
000 pounds’ capacity each. The scale 
beams are inside the house. The re- 
ceiving track is next to the house and 
the loaded cars are pulled into place by 
a safety car puller supplied by the Web- 
ster Manufacturing Co,, and the grain 
is shoveled out of the car into the receiv- 
ing sink by Clark Steam Power Shovels. 

The receiving leg and the shipping 
teg can elevate 6,000 bushels an hour 
each. The house contaning three other elevators. The 
two which elevate from the oat clippers have each an 
elevating capacity of 3,000 bushels an hour. An ele- 
vator which carries away the oat hulls has a capacity 
of 1,500 bushels an hour. 

On the ground floor are two Eureka Oat Clippers 
each haying a capacity of 1,000 bushels an hour, The 
house contains no screw conveyor, belt conveyor or 
scale. The first story is 16 feet high and admits of 
ample pitch being given to all the spouts which are 


“used in spouting oats from the bins to the boot of the 
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Oats can be loaded and unloaded 
The shipping track is outside the 
track, and paraliel to it. The shipping 
spout is 75 feet long and has a flexible spout 
on its end so that a car can be loaded with oats 
without any shoveling being done. At the head of the 
receiver is a revolver spout for sending oats to any one 
of the 18 bins. ‘ 

Power is transmitted from jack shaft to counter- 


~ 


shipping elevator. 
at the same time. 
receiving 
iron 


FRANK MARSHALL'S ELEVATOR AT CHICAGO, 


shaft on lower floor by a rope drive, and from this 
shaft to the clippers by belts. Another rope drive 
transmits power up the stair shaft to a countershaft 
in the cupola, and a rope drive transmits power from 
this shaft to the elevator heads. The 
cupola is in the form of an L. Each elevator head has 
a clutch by which it can be thrown in or out of gear. 

In the cupola over the boiler room are two Cyclone 
Dust Collectors which receive the dirt and dust from 
the clippers through the long dust tubes shown in the 
illustration. A fan draws the dirt and chaff from the 


base of the 


dust collector and drops it into the furnace and there- 
by saves the expense of having it hauled away and 
reduces the coal bill. 

Mr. Marshall has lost two elevators on the same site 
by fire, so this one is well provided with appliances 
for extinguishing fires in their incipiency. 
to barrels filled salt water and buckets on all 
floors, a one inch standpipe extends up to the cupola 
and has hose attached on each floor. The standpipe is 


In addition 
with 


supplied with water by a pump in the 
engine room which has a capacity of 250 
gallons a minute. Chemical fire ex- 
tinguishers are also placed at different 
points on floor. A watchman’s 
electric clock keeps the watchman on 
duty all night. 


each 


The engine and boiler house which is 
detached is constructed of brick. The 
engine is a Hamilion-Corliss of 250-horse 
power. The boilers are 18 feet long by 
64 inches in diameter. Water is sup- 

plied from a large tank which in turn is 

supplied from the city mains. 
The with of 11 men 
_can handle 40 cars a day, 20 in and 20 
out. Emile Cazalet is the superintendent 
in charge. 


house its force 


O Frank Marshall, though still a young 
man, has been in the grain business at 
Chicago for eight years. Before locating 
in Chicago he was connected with the 
grain trade in New Jersey. He handles 
oats exclusively and ships entirely to 
Eastern jobbers and dealers. He has no 
country houses so buys only on the Chi- 
cago market. About one-half of the 
business is handled through the eleva- 
The 
last 


tor, the balance is shipped direct. 
business is growing rapidly, and 
year amounted to about $1,000,000. 

The elevator was designed 
structed by The 


and con- 
Seckner Contracting 
Co., the well-known elevator architects 
and builders of Although 
is well put up 
and has done all the work called for in the contract, 
so Mr. Marshall is well pleased with his new house, 


—— 


Chicago. 
erected in a short time it 


An immense specimen of a Russian thistle was re 
cently received by the Atlantic Elevator Company at 
Minneapoli , Minn., from the company’s 
Fullerton, N. D. The sprung from a 
single seed, measured 6 feet across the top, 15 feet in 
circumference, and 3 feet in height. The weed seems 
to be rapidly gaining a foothold in the Northwest, 


agent at 


weed, which 


and is a serious menace to grain growers, 
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EDWARD L. ROGERS. 


At the recent annual election of the Commercial 
Exchange at Philadelphia, Pa., the majority of the 
members gave as their preference for president Kd- 
ward L. Rogers of the grain commission fitm of E. L. 
The firm, whose principal’ member 
by the Exchange, .was estab- 
lished in 1868. Since its inception its business has 
grown to large proportions. The firm is widely 
known throughout the West and South, where it has 
built up a very extensive business and conducts its 


Rogers & Co. 
was thus honored 


transactions in such a manner as to enjoy the confi- 
dence of all. 

Mr. Rogers, whose likeness is given herewith, has 
been connected with the Exchange for thirty years. 
He has become well qualified through long experience 
to accept the highest position it was in the power of 
the Exchange to offer. He has been in daily associa- 
tion with the members and has contributed his share 
of the energy and activity which has made the Ex- 
change so great a success. 

During the thirty years he has spent upon the floor 
of the Exchange Mr. Rogers bas filled the office of 
vice-president, and has served as director and chair- 
man of many important committees. In whatever 
position he has been called upon to exercise his abili- 
ties the work has always been accomplished in a man- 
ner creditable to himself and to the Exchange. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FOR- 
EIGN BREADSTUFFS. 


According to the report of the Bureau of Statistics, 
the total value of breadstuffs imported during De- 
cember was $245,975, against imports valued at $347, - 
384 in December preceding; and during the twelve 
months ending with December breadstuffs valued at 
$2,344,719 were imported, compared with an amount 
valued at $3,045,916 imported during the correspond- 
ing months of the year preceding. Barley aggregat- 
ing 115,540 bushels was imported in December, against 
413,841 bushels in December, 1892; and during the 
twelve months ending with December 1,264,922 bush- 
imported, compared with 2,085,298 bush- 
els imported during the corresponding months of 
1892. Corn amounting to 2,201 bushels was imported 
during the twelve months ending with December, 
against 1,450 bushels during the corresponding months 
of 1892. Oats aggregating 17,692 bushels were im- 
ported during the twelve months ending with Decem- 
ber, against 16,887 bushels imported during the corre- 
sponding months of 1892. 

There were 483,410 pounds of oatmeal imported 
months ending with December, 
against 504,432 pounds imported during the corre- 
sponding months of 1892. Rye aggregating 8,505 
bushels was imported during the twelve months end- 
ing with December, against 153 bushels imported dur- 
ing the corresponding months of 1892. 

Wheat amounting to 20,875 bushels was imported 
in December, against 53,913 bushels in December pre- 
ceding; and during the twelve months ending with 
December 1,104,788 bushels were imported, against 
1,595,845 bushels imported during the corresponding 
months of the year preceding. There were 387 bar- 
rels of wheat flour imported during the twelve months 
ending with December, against 578 barrels imported 
during the corresponding months of the year preced- 


els were 


during the twelve 


ing. 

Of imported brealstuffs an amount valued at $15,- 
735 was exported in December, against an amount 
valued at $13,786 exported in December preceding? 
and during the twelve months ending with December 
breadstuffs valued at $185,456 were exported, com- 
pared with an amount valued at $1,374,737 exported 
during the corresponding months of the year preced- 
ing. Barley aggregating 40,093 bushels was exported 
during the twelve months ending with December, 
against 86,505 bushels exported during the correspond- 
ing months preceding. No oats were exported dur- 
ing the twelve months ending with December, com- 
pared with 3,073 bushels exported during the corre- 
sponding months preceding. 

Oatmeal aggregating 35,900 pounds was exported 
months ending with December, 
exported during the 


during the twelve 


compared with 36,000 pounds 


corresponding months of 1892. No rye was exported 
during the twelve months ending with December, 
compared with 4,175 bushels exported during the cor- 
responding months of 1892. 


Wheat aggregating 16,-. 


IGNORING THE MIDDLEMAN. 


To the disadvantage and annoyance of local ship- 
pers there are one or more firms or companies in most 


715 bushels was exported during December, against-| of receiving markets who use as a trump card, ‘‘Ship 


Wy & 


7,506 bushels exported during December, 1892; and 
during the twelve months ending with December 213,- 
892 bushels were exported, compared with 1,794,484 


EDWARD L. 


ROGERS, 


bushels exported during the corresponding months of 
1892. : 


SIMPLE VALVE FOR ELEVATOR 
DISCHARGE SPOUT. 


The illustration given herewith shows a simple 
valve for the discharge spout of an elevator that can 
be constructed by any elevator man. It is easily oper- 


Ge) Smodd Pulley * 
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SIMPLE VALVE FOR ELEVATOR DISCHARGE SPOUT. 
ated and will save many steps for elevator operators. 
Grain can be sent in only two ways by such a valve, 
but as the valve is easily constructed the operator can 
readily construct one in spout A and in spout Band 
thereby send grain to four different bins from the one 
e'evator head. 

The wire, the ends of which are attached to the 
lever on the lower floor, runs up over small pulleys 
and shifts the top edge of the tin covered board from 
one side to the other of the discharge spout. There 
is no chance to make a mistake with this valve and 
its working is positive. 


your hay and grain direct and save the middleman’s 
profit.’’ Now this sounds very well, especially to the 
party or parties playing this trump card and 
the grasping farmer who thinks, and generally to his 
sorrow, that the middleman, or local shipper, can be 
dispensed with, 

Let us look for a moment at the situation as it is. 
These firms do not solicit, do not expect, and do not 
get, any business from the regular trade, or shippers, 
except possibly an occasional sucker who does not 
read, think and reason. You may ask, why? Simply 
because their methods are not recognized business 
methods in the trade. In receiving shipments from 
the regular trade or shippers who have a standing, it 
is customary to pay drafts against bills of lading for 
reasonable amounts, some firms advancing two-thirds 
or three-fourths of its value. This is not done on 
consignments from farmers, and it is not expected 
that it should be, but it can readily be seen that 
should any firm succeed in getting a sufficiently large 
number of consignments direct from farmers, they 
can do a safe business, to them, without any capital 
and make remittances when it pleases them. It is 
safe to say, however, that the percentage of this class 
of shipments is exceedingly small, but at the same 
time of sufficient magnitude to make it highly interest- 
ing to one or more firms in Chicago and one or two other 
places we know of. The worst feature probably of this 
is the false prices that are quoted, solely with a view of 
enticing suckers to consign them stuff. Asa proof of 
this we have noticed the quotations of one such firm 
supplied to and published in good faith by a number 
of prominent agricultural papers where the prices 
given have been from 75 cents to $1.25 per ton more 
week after week than the actual market, or that 
quoted in our columns or by the recognized official 
price current. With these prices before the average 
farmer, is it much wonder he thinks the shipper is 
making too much money? The best cure or method — 
to dispel this class of farmers is to have them to con-_ 
sign a car or two themselves, or their whole crop. 
Ten chances to one they will not try it a second sea- 
son.—lay There. 


MULCTED BY THE RAILWAYS. 


Some of our receivers of grain are again protesting 
against the discriminating rates of the railways, 
which they claim are extremely detrimental to the 
trade interests of Montreal, says the 7rade Bulletin. 
For instance, the export freight rate on grain from 
points north and west of Toronto to this city is 15 
cents per 100 pounds, while the railways will carry it 
from the same Western points to Boston for the same 
money, namely, 15 cents, although the distance is 400 
miles greater. Then, again, the railways which bring 
the grain here on the export rate for 15 cents per 100 
pounds demand 38 to 5 cents more if brought here for 
consumption. In other words, Montreal consumers 
are mulcted by the railways on almost everything 
they bring in for their own use. It matters not what 
class of traders one speaks to; they all tell the same 
tale, and bitterly complain of the unfuir treatment 
Montreal merchants have received at the hands of the 
railways. 

What can be more exasperating to our merchants 
than to be charged 18 and 20 cents per 100 pounds 
from stations beyond Toronto, on goods required for 
use here, while the same class of merchandise will be 
taken from the same points 400 miles further for 15 
cents per 100 pounds? If this is not discrimination, 
what is? And yet, in defiance of all fairness, equity 
and the law governing common carriers, the railways 
issue their fiats fo suit themselves, and there is no 
remedy. ~ 5 


Broom corn valued at $25,798 was exported during 
December, against an amount valued at $13,225 ex- 
ported during December preceding; and during the 
twelve months ending with December broom corn 
valued at $212,776 was exported, compared with an 
amount valued at $140,444 exported during the cor 
responding months of the year preceding. 


otry 


_into distinct qualities. 
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THE BROOM CORN BUSINESS. 


This steady, unobtrusive line of trade rarely re- 
ceives much market allusion, and its magnitude is not 
as generally comprehended as that. of some minor 
articles. This is because the raw material, particu- 
larly in later years, is worked up ready for use, to a 
great extent, in various parts of the country where 
the product is a feature. A run among the principal 
traders of this city convinces one that the demand is 
not only fully alive, but has a good expanding outlook. 
One dealer estimates that the trade with England and 
South America, in brooms and broom corn, has 
doubled within the last five years. Nearly all foreign 
manifests of vessels leaving here for prominent ports, 
except some of those of Europe, contain entries of 
brooms. 

Tn the opinion of the trade the time is coming for a 
steadier acreage to be given broom corn to fill the pros- 
pective export demand, While the production has 
always been fairly ample for the large plants which 
are devoted to broom making in this and other states, 
irregular production at the West has been noted. 
When maize promised better prices many farmers 
would reduce their cultivation of broom corn. This 
brought about some fitful episodes in the market. 
Broom corn ought to be a commodity of 
steady supply, because few things sfore 
and carry so easily, while the steady con- 
sumption is unquestionable. There is 
nothing likely to be soon introduced that 
will take the place of the useful broom; 
the hard floors of the times may call for 


stalks simply pay useless freight and involve labor 
that must be undergone and paid for here. _ 

“When balings are made for export the aim should 
be to properly compress 400 pounds to the bale instead 
of the ordinary 250 pounds. This can be done; and 
as this article goes in the measurement class of ocean 
freight a material saving of expense is apparent.”’ 

Mexico is sending a product to this market called 
Zacatan or broom root. Its fiber is short, and it is 
largely shipped abroad, chiefly to Germany, where it 
is converted into scrubbing, common.bath and other 
coarse brushes. It in no material way competes with 
American broom corn. Some parcels of South Ameri- 
can were at one time imported to Philadelphia; but 
with $8 per ton duty and no favorable comparison to 
our own, the venture was not repeated.—WNew York 
Tribune. 


THE RICHMOND RECEIVING SEP- 
ARATOR. 


The illustration shown herewith 
Richmond Empire Receiving Separator, upon which 
many valuable improvements haye been made. In 
the Richmond Separator the difficulty of bracing 
properly has been overcome, and this machine is now 


represents the 
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horse hair brushes, and patent carpet 


cleaners may save a little ‘“‘elbow grease”’ 
with their revolving bristles, but the 
cheap, conventional, convenient broom 
has come to stay. 

It is evident that broom corn will always 
be an American specialty of commerce. 
Austria-Hungary and Italy produce some 
for European purposes, but the broad acres 
of our West can land it on the othey side 
in conditions of quality and economy 
which must prevail against any foreign 
grown stock. 

The principal points of wholesale pro- 
duction are New York, Illinois, Kansas and 


Nebraska, while a good deal is raised for 
local use in other states. The Western corn 
is well fitted for the enlarging export de- 
mand, especially for Great Britain, where 
brooms are yet made in a round form. 
Many of the shapely Yankee brooms, how- 
ever, are growing in favor over there. 

The Mohawk Valley region of this state maintains 
its long record for choice quality, and usually outsells 
all other growths. It has been recommended that the 
Southern states should make an enlarged feature of 
the cultivation of broom corn. Southern samples 
thus far have not been attractive, and it does not 
help any market to load it up with commodities 
below an accepted standard. Texas lately entered 
the list as a shipper, but’ the stock was too uncom- 
mercially long and coarse to compete with de- 
sirable state and Western. This is not mentioned 
to discourage experiment, but to give a caution about 
entering a new field without careful regard to soil 
and climate. 

As with several baled articles which sell by weight 
in the package, there has been found at times the in- 
closure of fraudulent foreign substances in broom 
corn. This is not only a dishonest but stupid expedi- 
ent. The business here is in few hands, and the main 
receivers are men of long experience, who, when 
they detect false packing, can accurately locate the 
offender, and the result isa damaging reputation for 
him, if it does not blacken the record of the shipping 
section. 

In speaking of the commercial management of 


‘ broom corn, Messrs. Stewart & Toll, a long established 


firm, give our readers the following practical sugges- 
tions to packers: ‘‘We find our best returns derived 
from invoices which. have been sized up and sorted 
This facilitates business, as it 
enables the purchaser to select readily. Clean condi- 
tion is an urgent consideration. Those who indis- 
Criminately mix sizes and inclose absolutely imperfect 


zs ese. 2 
THE RICHMOND RECEIVING SEPARATOR. 
so well balanced that it requires very little bracing. 
The operation of this machine is very simple, and 
is as follows: The grain is first fed into a hopper, 
which is arranged with a feed valve that distributes 
the grain evenly in a thin stream into the first sepa- 
rating spout, where it is met by a strong upward cur- 
rent of air, which removes chess and light impurities, 
the dust passing into the fan, while the chess and 
other impurities are discharged into the screenings 
spout. The grain is then distributed evenly over the 
full width of the scalping sieve, which removes 
straws, headings, sticks, etc. The grain then passes 
from the scalping sieve to the large main sieve, which 
removes other impurities that escape through the 
scalping sieve. The grain then passes over a fine 
sieve, which removes sand and small seeds, and from 
thence it passes into the last separating spout, where 
it is subjected to a similar treatment as in the first 
separating spout: wr is 
The last separating spout is arranged with an auto- 
matic valye which prevents any air passing into the 
spout with the grain, which effects a most perfect 
separation. All the separating spouts are the full 
width of the sieves, which enhances the value of the 
machine; and it is provided with a counter balance, 
which gives it steady and perfect motion. The sieves 
are so arranged that they can be easily removed and 
changed for a finer or coarser set. 

This separator is made in nine different sizes, 
and can be placed in any part of the building, 
as it removes all dust. It is built in a thoroughly 
workmanlike manner and of selected material, com- 
bining all the elements necessary to constitute a per- 


ree 


fect separator. Any additional information can be 
secured by addressing the Richmond Manufacturing 
Company, Lockport, N. Y. 


DRYING WHEAT AT TACOMA. 


Over at the old Donau brewery at the head of the 
bay, sixteen men are working night and day drying 
wet wheat which has been shipped into the city from 
the wheat districts east of the mountains, says a paper 
published at Tacoma, Wash. 
a day are being dried. This work has been going on 
The wheat is being dried in the 
malt house of the brewery where the malt was dried 
out when the brewery was making beer. 


Probably 2,000 bushels 


for over a month, 


The Tacoma Grain Company is doing the work. 
The wheat is brought up from elevator A by the car- 
load and side tracked alongside of the building. It is 
trucked into a room and weighed and separated. The 
separating consists in keeping the merely damp and 
the wet wheat apart as much as possible in order to 
dry each kind separately. 

Then the wheat is dumped out on the floor. It 
passes through little square holes here and there in 
the floor which lead to conveyors beneath. These 
pick up the damp grain, which, after making numer- 
ous crooks and turns, finally terminates its 
pilgrimage by being dumped into the 
upper kiln of the malt house. The malt 
house is about 25x50 feet in size. There 
are two kilns, one above the The 
wheat is introduced to the upper kiln 
first. These kilns are the floors of the 
malt house, and 


other. 


are composed of sheet 
iron, perforated with holes to allow the 
heat to pass through and dry the wheat 
covering them. The heat is conducted up 
from the fire room below through a hot air 
shaft. When the wheat lying on the top 
of the upper kiln is partially dried trap 
doors in the floor are opened and the wheat 
is allowed to pour through to the kiln be- 
low. There the drying process is com- 
pleted, and the wheat is finally shoveled 
out ata side door, from which place con- 
vyeyors carry it back 
tracked below. 
bulk and taken 
it cools off, 

sMuch of the wheat which goes through 
this drying process probably would not sel] 
for 12 cents a bushel for 
other words, is practically unmerchant- 
able for flour making. After being dried 
it is said to be worth 38 to 45 cents a bush_ 
el. It takes about an hour and a half or 
for a kiln of the wheat to dry, owing to the dampness 
of the grain. While it is drying it has to be turned 
from two to three times so that it will all dry equally. 
This is done by men getting into the kiln with shovels 
and shoveling and stirring the grain about. 

The wheat lies on the floor of the kiln about eight 
inches deep, and one of the workmen stated that 800 
bushels were dried at a time, and eight kilns 
dried during a day of 24 hours. A force of 
work during the day and six at night. 

Some of the wheat which is sent to the brewery is 
so moldy that it looks as if nothing could be done 
with it, but this is a very small portion. The greater 
part of the grain looks well, and at the first glance the 
dampness cannot be detected. Much of it can proba- 
bly be made as good as if it had not been injured by 
the water, so slightly is it damaged. 


to empty cars side 
Into these it is dumped in 
back to elevator A, 


where 


export, or, in 


two hours 


were 
ten men 


It would hardly be contended by anyone that the 
state could enter into the dry goods or grocery or 
hardware business, and if it could not engage in those 
lines how could it constitutionally enter into the grain 
trade ?—Herald, Duluth, Minn. 


The wheat statements from the Northwest set forth 
that if all the mills in that section grind all the wheat 
that is possible for them, to next harvest, there will 
be a wheat famine, and some Chicago lightning calcu- 
lator says, if all the surplus of Russia, India, Aus- 
tralia and South America is dumped on the market in 
the spring this country will not ‘tbe in it’ at all. 
Toledo Market Report. 
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THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO THE 
SEA. 

New York is gradually holding the trade of the 
Continent in tribute. The question arises, why should 
this stuff go off to New York instead of following the 
natural course of the stream past Montreal? The an- 
swer is, that the whole available ocean tonnage of our 
port represents a carrying capacity of about 22,000,- 
000 of busbels (our exports the last summer), and so 
long as we remain content with that, that must be 
the limit of our trade. The figures look small. We 
are only a summer port, but then so is Lake Superior, 
and the Sault Ste. Marie Canal already does three 
million tons more business in six months than the 
Suez does in twelve. The port of New York has the 
advantage of being an open port all the year round, 
but its canal is the miserable six-foot Erie, and is not 
workable for a day longer than our St. Lawrence 
canals. However, the New York Journal of Commerce 
reports that during the season of canal navigation of 
1891 just 110,812,120 bushels of grain were delivered 
at that port by the various routes. Our figures look 
small. Are Canadians content? Our maps show that 
we stand with millions of acres of arable land in our 
far West, but divided from the sea (the head of ocean 
navigation) by hundreds of miles of impenetrable 
forests and barren and uninhabitable lands. North 
of Superior, there is for us no Indiana, Ilinois or Wis- 
consin to form stepping stones between our East and 
our West, but on the other hand we are in possession 
of the shortest and cheapest route to the sea, and our 
salvation depends upon our making the most of it. 


The subject is fraught with vast possibilities for 
Canadian trade, and we are glad to see this great 


question coming to the front.—Montreal Trade Bul- 
letin. 


SHIPPER SHOULD KEEP PRODUC- 
ERS POSTED. 


What is and what should be the relation as between 
the producer and the shipper? Should it not be 
one of co-operation, and are not their interests of a 
joint nature? We are inclined to this belief, says ay 
There. An improvement in the matter of the crop 
and the handling of same is of equal importance to 
both. Therefore what is of advantage to one is of 
advantage to the other. 

We are prompted to start a discussion of this sub- 
ject from the fact that some shippers think it is to 
their advantage to keep the farmer in ignorance of 
what the market demands and what may be the pre- 
vailing prices, having an idea that he can buy his 
advantage than if he were reliably 
most farmers think the 


crop to a better 
posted; while, as a 
shipper is making too much money. 

But let us ask, is it not better that the farmer post 
himself and keep himself reliably posted, not only as 
to the current prices but as to all subjects pertaining 
to the betterment of this product? Will it not result 
alike to the benefit of the shipper or local buyer? It 
is expected that a shipper shall make something for 
his handling of the product, and competition is so 


rule, 


strong at this day and age that noone local buyer can 
jong retain a monopoly even of his immediate locality 
unless he pays up to within a reasonable margin of 
the market, so that it can be seen that a good live 
buyer, who himself keeps thoroughly posted on the 
business in which he is engaged, is 


necessity to every section that has a surplus product 


to sell. ad 

This local buyer can-¥ 
farmer friends so handle# 
good business and make iLO 
farmer as their ‘‘meat’’ i 
man’s profit,” will stand very 
the way, these same people ar i 
but ‘‘middlemen,’’ and must sell to othe ost of 
them having but a desk and chair in some 7x9 room 


or office, 

We are sorry to say that some firms who are sup- 
posedly in good standing have been known to send 
out quotations above the market and as an induce- 
ment for consignments advise that they could sell at 
such and such a price, when they know that a few 
cars given them for disposition will result vastly dif 


an advantage and ; 


ferent from that which was expected, but, ‘‘ofcouwrse,”’ 
there was something wrong with the hay, or the same 
circumstances did not prevail. But, you ask, how are 
you to overcome the evil influence of such quotations 
or inducements sent out from the different markets, 
even if you yourselves are not influenced thereby? It is 
our belief that the better and more correctly a farmer 
and buyer are posted the easier and better you can 
trade, for the reason that if he is posted he is satisfied 
that he is getting all his product is worth, while if he 
were not, he is afraid you are getting the best of him 
and you are forever making a Ceal. 


GEORGE M. LANE. 


Among the commercial exchanges of the country 
prominently identifled with the grain trade is the De- 
troit Board of Trade of Detroit, Mich. Its best- 
known official is its secretary, whose reports bring 
him continually before the members of the trade. 

Mr. Lane, who has been secretary of the Board for 
nearly ten years, was born at Romeo, Mich., May 28, 
1838. His parents were both New England people, 
and became early settlers of the then territory of 
Michigan. His father became quite a prominent man 
in the section of the state where he resided; was sev- 


GEORGE 


M. LANE. 


eral times a member of the Legislature; was a regent 
of the State University for one term, and held also 
judicial offices. Young Lane prepared for college at 
Romeo Academy. At the of 17 he entered the 
State University and graduated in 1853 at 20, with 
high standing in his class. For several years he fol- 
lowed the profession of civil engineering, and was 
connected with two or three of the railroads in Miech- 
igan. 

At the breaking out of the war of rebellion he re- 
ceived a commission as captain in the First Regiment 
of Michigan Engineers and Mechanics, and was as- 
signed to duty with his regiment in the Army of the 
Cumberland. His regiment: was at the siege of Cor- 
inth; was subsequently employed in building and re- 
constructing railroads, bridges, and in the opening of 
sfor the movement of the army. He followed 
es of the latter until after the battle of 
rand the occupation of Murfreesboro, By 
! serious disability contracted by hard service 

field, Mr. Lane was compelled to resign his 

mission. He shortly afterward, however, re- 
ceived another with the same rank from the War De- 
partment at Washington, and was assigned to duty in 
-the Provost Marshal General’s department in Ken- 
tucky, as Acting Assistant Adjutant General. 

At the close of the war he resigned his second com- 
mission, with health so impaired that he was unfitted 
for active duties, and for nearly 20 years was con- 
nected with the editorial staff of the Detroit 7’rébune. 
Since 1885 he has been secretary of the Detroit Board 


of Trade. Mr. Lane has never been engaged in the 


Ag 
age 


grain trade. His life, with the exception of two or 
three years, has always been spent in professional 
duties, wherein satisfaction has uniformly been ren- 
dered by reason of his faithfulness and a conscien- 
tious performance of every duty which fell to him for 
fulfillment. 


MIXING AND NATIONAL STAND- 
ARDS OF GRAIN. 


In an address delivered before the Southwestern 
Millers’ Association at Kansas City recently, R. M. 
Davis of the Davis Milling Company, St. Joseph, said: 

The speculator fixes the grade and mixes the wheat 
to suit his convenience, and we |the millers] are com- 
pelled to accept the mixture, besmirched with every 
impurity that can possibly be injected into the wheat 
and yet fill the scant requirements of the Board of 
Trade. This bulldozing has gone on to such an ex 
tent that we, who have a trade on the higher grades 
of flour, cannot afford to risk wheat in our mills that 
has ever been in touch with an clevator—with all due 
respect to our brother elevator men. We regret to 
make this statement, but nevertheless it is true. We 
have suffered our business to be completely wrenched 
out of our hands, and nothing short of a thorough 
organization of millers will replace it where it be- 
longs. 

We should have a grain inspection service that 
would be recognized, not only at home, but through- 
the world, as commensurate with the interests of the 
first breadstuff producing nation of the world. Such 
a service must be national in scope, and will be as 
much in advance of state inspection as the latter leads 
the old Board of Trade methods. 

We must eliminate politics from business and res- 
cue the authority of determining the grades of our 
grain, and by that means its value, from the hands of 
politicians and intrust if where it belongs, with ex- 
perts who need not fear the forfeiture of their posi- 
tions when the dominant party suffers defeat. We 
should have national standards of grain, carefully 
selected according to the region of their production, 
by authority of the Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
civil service law should protect competent men from 
the terrors of bossism. 


HAY IMPORTS EXCEED EXPORTS. 


According to the last report of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics at Washington hay aggregating 5,526 tons, 
valued at $47,900, was imported during December, 
against 10,496 tons, valued at $88,432, in December, 
1892; and during the twelve months ending with 
December 97,229 tons, valued at $891,297, were im- 
ported, compared with 81,501 tons, valued at $773,616, 
imported during the corresponding months of the year 
preceding. 

Of imported hay none was exported in December, 
and none in December, 1892; and during the twelve 
months ending with December 204 tons, valued at 
$1,782, were exported, compared with 151 tons, valued 
at $1,387, exported during the corresponding months 
of the year preceding. 

We exported 4,328 tons of domestic hay, valued at 
$69,596, in December, against 38,290 tons, valued at 
$53,735, in December, 1892; and during the twelve 
months ending with December we exported 40,217 
tons, valued at $642,024, compared with 34,903 tons, 
valued at $570,331, exported during the corresponding 
months of 1892. 


Feed mills and other machinery attached to wind- 
mills and left running without attendants at night 
should be well oiled. A feed mill with its contents 
including hay, grain and feed was recently burned in 
a Western state by a fire which originated from a hot 
box on a feeder operated by a windmill. 


Atarecent meeting of the Hay Dealers’ Associa- 
tion at Kansas City, Mo., a proposition was presented 
by one of the members to form a corporation and take 
controlling interest in the present Kansas City Hay 
Exchange, which was established about a year ago. 
The proposition and plans presented met the approval 
of a majority of the members present, and they 
will endeavor to bring these plans to perfection, 
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A MEXICAN STACKYARD AND 
CORN SHELLER. 


From the Farm Implement News of Chicago, to 
which we are indebted for the illustration given here- 
with, we take the following: 

Corn and beans, mazz and frijoles, are the chief arti- 
cles of food for the poor people of Mexico (who, in- 
cluding the Indians, constitute the great majority of 
the inhabitants), and these are therefore the most im- 
portant agricultural products of the country; still, 
enough corn is not produced for domestic needs, and 
when crops are short—as they were on account of the 
drouth during the three years preceding the last— 
large quantities of corn are imported from the United 
States. Judging by the immense fields of corn that 
he saw while passing down through Mexico toward 
the capital on a railroad, particularly if on the Cen- 
tral, at any time during the period mentioned, a 
person would naturally concluded that there 
could be no lack of corn for food; but had he made 
inquiry at the point where ke crossed th2 Rio Grande 
he might have got some idea of the extent of such lack. 

In general but little improvement has been made in 
the methods of raising and handling corn, and the old 
crude methods still pre- : 
vail. The ground is 
plowed with the rude 
wooden implement so of- 
ten described, with which 
also the corn is cultivated, 
and as a rule the work is 
welldone. The crop yaries 
widely according to condi- 
tions. On the lower plains 
or in the valleys, where the 
soil is rich and sufficient 
moisture can be obtained 
either by rains or irriga- 
tion, corn makes a fine 
growth and a big yield, 
and in some of the favored 
localities two good crops a 
year can be produced; but 
on the highlands that de- 


have 


be shelled a gang of peons, each with his disk, will 
soon put it in kernel ready for bin or market. 

The illustration shows an Indian woman shelling 
corn for tortillas, with one of these disks, upon the 
paved floor of the stackyard of a well-managed and 
well-kept Hacienda, The stacks shown are of wheat; 
they are roofed with tile, as may be observed, and the 
sides, carefully shaven, are as solid and impenetrable 
as a brick wall. The acendado, or owner of the 
place, told the writer last spring that they had been 
Standing there three years awaiting a satisfactory 
price, so probably they are still standing. Carts like 
the one seen in the picture are used upon this estate, 
and primitive Mexican plows also, both of which are 
made in a shop provided therefor among the buildings 
of the hacienda. All the implements are of the 
simplest character, and no machinery except a 
thresher is used; yet all work appeared to be well 
done and there was every evidence of prosperity. 


THE TRAMP CAR. 


’ 


We call an unassigned ocean steamer a ‘‘tramp.’ 
But was there ever such a lot of tramps as the United 
States freight cars working under the present inter- 


WAREHOUSE CHARGES AT NEW 
YORK. 


The regular warehouses for the storage of graded 
grain designated by the board of managers of the 
New York 
Rule 5, 


the floor of the Produce Exchange recently. 


with 
Section 1, of the grain rules, were posted on 


Produce Exchange in accordance 


Twenty elevators in this vicinity have a capacity of 
19,100,000 bushels. 

The following are the rules and tariff of charges for 
storage of graded grain until further notice. 

Rule 1.—All grain placed in store on storage will be 
of fire or 


at owner’s risk 


livered. 


loss by heating until de- 

Rule 2.—All grain of the same kind and grade, 
without regard to ownership, after the same has been 
inspected and graded in accordance with the rules of 
the New York Produce Exchange, will be stored with 
other grain of a like grade. 

Receiving, weighing and discharging on all sound . 
grain, including storage, first ten days or part thereof 
8 cent per bushel, and every succeeding ten days or 
part thereof + cent per bushel. 

All accrued storage on grain remaining in store on 
April 30 and October 31 
in each year must be paid 
up to date under penalty 
of + cent per bushel addi- 
tional storage, if not so 
paid at each of the above 
dates. 

Trimming from canal 
boats, $1.50 per 1,000 bush- 
-els; trimming into ocean 
vessels and schooners, $2 
per 1,000 bushels. Extra 
storage on grain delivered 
to ocean vessels, + cent 
per bushel, 
~ Screening and blowing 
on receipt or delivery, + 
cent per bushel. 


Mixing grain of differ- 


ent grades on receipt or 


pend altogether upon the 


scant and uncertain rains 


the crop is generally light 


delivery, including screen- 


ing and blowing, + cent 
per bushel. 


All grain becoming 


and often a failure. 

It is in the elevated and 
drouthy sections, where 
the growth is light and the 
ear is shriveled, causing 
the kernels to stick tightly 
to the cob, that corn shell- 


heated or out of condition 


while in store will be 


posted on the bulletin 


board of the New York 


Produce Exchange, and 


shall 


all such grain be 


ing machines are most 
needed and most used— 
the demand being for cheap hand power shellers. With 
these, shelling is successfully accomplished that could 
hardly be done by hand. But the writer has seen 
them fail to strip the cobs. The crop of 1892 in the 
driest sections was very difficult to shell, but there 
was not much of it. 

In the localities most favorable to corn culture, 
where the growth is large and the ear is plump, the 
kernels can be stripped off so easily that this work is 
mostly done by hand, aided generally by some simple 
device, and mechanical shellers are in little de- 
mand. 

One of the crude devices to aid in manual corn 
shelling, as well as the manner of operating with it, 
is shown in the accompanying illustration. It is a disk, 
from twenty to twenty-four inches in diameter, made 
of selected corn cobs—uniform in size and length— 
carefully set up and tightly bound by a stout rope, 
usually hand-made of maguey fiber. Squatting or 
kneeling amid or convenient to the unshelled corn, 
with disk on lap or in front like a washboard, the 
operator takes an ear and swirls it sharply around 
upon the points of the cobs, turning it with the mo- 

‘tion and often removing every kernel with one sweep 
around the face of the disk. The principle is really 
the same as that of the ordinary corn sheller, the disk 
or rag wheel being stationary and the ear revolved 
uponit. Shelling is done quite rapidly in this way; 
and as there is no expense for sheller or keeping it in 
repair, with labor so very cheap, it is an effective and 
economical method. When a large body of corn is to 
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change system? He, to personify the tramp, starts 
out from home on a little trip to the city. He is clean 
and fresh, the paint is new and the lettering distinct. 
But in the city he falls in with bad company and has 
the nose of his drawhead knocked off. Then, incited 
by the stories of wild adventure, he starts off with a 
gang of disreputable companions. His parents write 
repeatedly imploring him to return and all will be 
forgiven, but these pleadings fall upon the deafened 
ears of the prodigal. He wanders to and fro upon the 
face of the earth; he associates with all kinds of com- 
pany; he acts as a porter to carry the silks of the rich, 
and may even handle the dung of the city stables. No 
one cares for him, and he is buffeted hither and yon. 
The snows of winter and the scorching rays of the 
summer’s sun find him unkempt and desolate. At 
last, when no one will have him about, when the 
elasticity of his gait is broken, his hold upon the 
community weakened, his coat worn and disreputable, 
he returns a wrecked and dissolute prodigal, asking 
for rehabilitation among the home cars. But when he 
has been nursed and cared for tili he has been brought 
back to some semblance of his former self, he leaves 
again to resume his former life. Surely there is a 
tramp par excellence.—@ulf, in Railway Appliances. 


According to the sixth annual report of the Winni- 
peg Grain and Produce Exchange, Manitoba exported 
12,000,000 bushels of wheat during 1893, against 14,- 
000,000 bushels during 1892, and the same amount 
during 1891. 


addi- 
cent 


subjected to an 


tional charge of 1 
per bushel for each five days or part thereof it may 
remain in store after two days’ notice on said bulletin 
board may have been given, and an additional charge 
of 4. cent per bushel for each succeeding five days or 
part. thereof. 

All grain received will be subjected to the above 
rules. and conditions of the warehouse receipts. 
(Signed) Atlantic Storage Company, P. E. Pinto & 
Sons, Stephen R. Post, S. W. Bowne, and the Brook- 
lyn Elevator and Milling Company. 

The following are the charges of grain afloat: 

Receiving, weighing and discharging (%) per 1,000 
bushels, $6.25; canal boat trimming, $1.50; trimming 
(ocean vessels), $2; transportation of elevator, + cent 
per bushel, $5. 


A RESULT OF DEALING WITH IR- 
REGULAR BUYERS. 


The Hillsdale, N. Y., An- 
other scheme to get the farmers’ money was success- 
fully carried out by a man claiming ‘to be from some 
point in Ohio. His victim was a farmer in the town 
of Jefferson, who had some four or five hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of hay to sell. The man, or rather sharper, 
made a satisfactory bid on the hay, and without pay- 
ing any money, took a bill of sale. This he presented 
to one of the money loaners of Hillsdale, and by giv- 


Telephone-News says: 


ing him a chattel mortgage on the hay, received $200 
in cash, with which left the country. The ques- 
tion now is, who owns the hay? 


,‘ 


he 
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THE OLDEST CHIEF GRAIN IN- 
SPECTOR. 


In connection with articles on ‘“‘The System of 


Grain Inspection; Its Establishment and Growth,’ a 


our 


brief biographical sketch of the oldest grain inspector 
will prove interesting. 

Mr. S. H. Stevens, who was at the head of the grain 
inspection department from April, 1860, to June, 1861, 
has been Chief Flaxseed Inspector at Chicago for over 
12 years, and he has done even more toward the de- 
velopment of the reliable system of inspecting flax- 
seed now in use than he did in improving the system 
and work of the Chicago grain inspection department 
early in the ’60’s. Mr. Stevens was born near Liver- 
more, Me., Oct. 26, 1827, and came to Chicago in 1854. 
He was in the grain commission business at Chicago 
from 1855 to 1859, and when the Board of Trade took 
charge of the grain inspection in earnest he was called 
upon to accept the position of chief grain 
His predecessor had but one 
Hetjook no samples, 


inspector. 
helper and no office. 
issued no certificates, and inspected but a 
small of the receipts. Mr. 
Stevens had two office men, four inspect- 


per cent. 
ors and four helpers. 

When Mr. Stevens took charge of the 
grain inspection department there were no 
rules to guide the inspector. Hach man 
followed his predecessor’s manner of in- 
in office 


specting. During Stevens’*term 


the rules describing the grades, which 
were made by the board of directors, were 
changed and improved. He also had 
boxes on ‘Change refilled each Monday 


with an average sample of each grade of 
grain, as graded by the department dur- 
ing the preceding week. 

Mr .Stevens was appointed chief inspect- 
or ata salary of $2,000 per year, and per- 
mitted to employ his help without dicta- 
tion from the He 
collected 10 and 20 cents a 
thousand 


board of directors. 


cents a car 


on grain in boats and vessels. 
After paying the actual expenses of the 
department he turned over a large sum 
of money to the Board of Trade as a_ re- 
sult of the first year’s work. 

Mr. member of the 


Board of Trade 


Stevens became a 


in 1857, when the initia- 
tion fee was only $5. As he paid no atten- 
tion to the dues after leaving the city his 
membership was, forfeited, but twenty- 


nine years afterward he again became a 


member. 
Before Mr. Stevens took charge of the 
department most of the grain had been 


When 


public elevators were established the ele- 


inspected by the elevator foreman. 


vator foremen undertook to do the classi- 
fying or grading, if such it may be called, 
claimed that the 
his elevator was the best, and 


from 


and each elevator man 
grading at 
each solicited shipments country 

his 


competitors the grading was always too high and un- 


elevators. As each elevator man tried to outdo 


reliable. A small per cent, of the grain was inspected 
prior to 1860, and no grain received by canal was in- 
At first the ele- 
vator men would not have the grain inspected out for 


spected until Stevens commenced it. 


fear the grading would not with their own in- 


Mr. Stevens had to overcome the prejudice 


agree 
grading. 
of the elevator men and the trade’s educated desire for 
lax and lenient grading. Slowly but surely he gained 


ground against the love for the old system, and by de- 


grees the demand for public inspection became so 
great that the elevator men were forced to have all 


grain inspected by public inspectors. 

Mr. Stevens invente1 several appliances for facilitat- 
ing the work of inspecting grain. He improved upon 
the broomstick trier by making the first long trier, 
which in sampling grain arriving in boats. 
This trier was 6 feet long and was made of copper. 


he used 
Mr. Stevens also invented a ladder to hang upon the 
slide bar of the car upon which the doors were run in 
The car could be switched without inter- 
fering with the 
reports of grain inspected in by grades and railroads, 


those days. 


ladder. Mr. Stevens made the first 


which were posted on Change and published in Wells 
Commercial Express. The tabular form of reports 
which he devised is followed still by the state inspec- 
tion department. 

During his term in office Mr. Stevens collected 
samples of all kinds and yarieties of grains grown in 
the West, which together with samples collected from 
other sources made a very interesting grain cabinet. 
This was destroyed by the great fire of 1871. 

Shortly afterward, resigning his position as chief 
grain inspector, Mr. Stevens obtained the signatures of 
many prominent members of the Board to a request 
that a general meeting of the Board be called to de- 
vise ways and means to recruit and take under its aus- 
pices a battery of light artillery to be known as the 
“Chicago Board of Trade Battery.’’ The Board met 
and adopted resolutions in harmony with the call. A 
muster roll with Mr. Stevens’ signature alone was 
brought forward and within 48 hours a full company 
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of artillery was recruited. Mr. Stevens was soon 
given a commission as Junior First Lieutenant and 
took command of the left section of the Chicago Board 
of Trade Battery. He served with this company un- 
til the close of the war and was promoted several 
times. 

After the war Mr. Stevens was at Nashville, Tenn. 
In 1870 he went to Humboldt, Allen Co,, Kan., and 
entered the grain and lumber business. He was 
mayor of that city for four consecutive terms, and held 
other positions of honor and trust. In 1875 he was 
elected to the Kansas Legislature as representative of 
the 48th District, where he distinguished himself by 
the introduction and championship of just laws re- 
verting a vast amount of railroad land to the govern- 
ment to be re-entered only under the provisions of the 
homestead laws. 

In 1882 Mr. Stevens left Humboldt to accept the 
position of chief flaxseed inspector for the Chicago 
Board of Trade, which office was unsolicited and un- 
expected. Mr. S. D. Foss and Mr. S. 8S. McCrea 
hunted up Mr. Stevens and induced him to return to 
Chicago after twenty years’ absence, When he took 
charge of the flaxseed inspection department he found 


no rules, no precedent to guide him in the work of 
inspecting seed. The inspection of grain is not posi- 
tive. Rules are provided stating what shall consti- 
tute the grades, but no rules tell how the conclusion 
shall be arrived at. 

In flaxseed inspection the grading is now by rule, 
and the work is positive and certain. This innova- 
tion was brought about by Mr. Stevens, who has had 
charge of the department ever since 1882. He has 
invented many tools and instruments to facilitate the 
work of inspection, of which we shall give a full de- 
scription in an account of flaxseed inspection which 
will appear in a later number of AMERICAN ELEVATOR 
AND GRAIN TRADE. 

That he has managed the department carefully and 
conscientiously and has been energetic and progress- 
ive is evidenced by the fact that he is still retained 
in that position without opposition. Very seldom is a 
complaint made against the work of the department, 

: and seed is sold in and shipped by grade 
to foreign markets where the 
known and the work accepted 


grades are 
as reliable. 


THE SYSTEM OF GRAIN IN- 
SPECTION; ITS ESTAB- 
LISHMENT AND 
GROWTH. 


On the 16th day of May, 1860, S. H. 
Stevens was elected to the office of chief 
inspector with the power to appoint as- 
sistants. No sooner had the new inspector 
appointed than a resolution was 
adopted, which shows that little attention 
was paid-to the rules, and the grades de- 
pended largely upon the judgment of the 
deputy and especially the chief inspector. 
The resolution provided “that the inspec- 
tion committee adhere to the present 
standard of grain inspection, but that in 
the case of spring wheat discretionary 
power be given to inspectors regarding 
the test ef weight, which may be varied 
when it is apparent injustice would be 
done by adhering strictly to the standard 
adopted,”’ 

Considerable difficulty was experienced 
in inducing receivers of grain by canal to 
permit the inspection, so resolutions re- 
quiring theinspection of this grain at a 
fee of 20 cents a thousand bushels were 
again adopted by the board, and after a 
time the last and largest receiver acceded 
to the demands of the chief inspector and 
accepted the inspection with the under- 
standing that his grain should be inspected 
by the chief inspector only. 

More advancement was made in the way 
of perfecting the system of inspecting 
grain during 1860 than during all prece- 
ding years; the work of the inspectors was 
systematized, the inspection department 
organized and placed under the control of 
the Board of Trade. The board assumed all the 
sponsibilities, collected the inspection fee and paid the 
Salaries of the inspectors. Heretofore the chief in- 
spector had collected the fees and made no returns to 
the board. The chief inspector had collected some fees 
through the railroad companies but always with difli- 
culty and trouble. In 1860 the board commenced to 
collect through the elevator men. Several changes in 
and additions to the meager inspection rules were 
made during the year, and much improvement was 
made in the grading as well as the rules. A new grade 
of wheat known as ‘*Northwestern Club”? was made in 
hope of enabling the inspectors to grade more fairly and 
justly. It embraced ‘‘all bright amber colored spring 
wheat, free from dirt and other grains, and weighing 
not less than 59 pounds to the measured bushel.” 

In order to induce farmers to market white and 
yellow corn separately the old grades were abolished 
and new ones adopted as follows: ‘Pure White,”’ 
“Pure Yellow,”’ ‘‘Mixed”’ and ‘“Rejected,”’ 

The grades of wheat were not otherwise changed, 
but rules governing the grading of oats, rye and bar- 
ley were adopted as follows; 

Oats, No. 1.—To be clean and sound. 


been 


re- 


No. 2.—To 
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be sound, but too dirty for No. I. Rejected.—Unsound 
or very dirty. 

Rye, No. 1.—To be sound and well cleaned. 
—Too dirty for No. 1. 

Baruey.—The berry to be plump, well cleaned and 
sound. No, 2.—To be sound and clean. Rejected.— 
Unsound or very dirty. 

The fees for inspecting grain were fixed at 10 cents 
acarand 20 cents a 1,000 bushels in or out by canal 
boat or lake vessel. 

The inspectors were required to give bonds for the 
faithful and competent performance of their duties 
and made responsible for erroneous inspection. For 
the first time an inspector’s office was established near 
the Board of Trade and a complete record kept of all 
grain inspected. During 1860, 13,186,499 bushels of 
wheat, 12,533,070 of corn, 1,009,879 of oats, 250,636 of 
rye and 212,614 of barley were inspected. The in- 
spection department’s gradings of wheat shows that 
the inspectors must have conducted the work care- 
fully and conscientiously, for it is not probable that 
lax and careless work would have given the following 
result for the year’s work: No. 1 white winter 12,250 
bushels; No. 2 white winter 33,620; No. 1 red winter 
200,694; No. 2 red winter 135,328; rejected 161,790; 
extra club 138,050; Northwestern club 369,250; No. 1 
spring 4,917,290; No. 2 spring 6,854,355; and rejected 
spring 852,872 bushels. 

To Mr. Stevens the trade is indebted for the first 
report on the work of a grain inspection department. 
It reflects so plainly the work of the department at 
that time, that we give it herewith, in full. 


No, 2. 


REPORT MADE UNDER THE INITIAL RULES OF THE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE TO ESTABLISH A SYSTEM 
OF GRAIN INSPECTION, 


To the President and Directors of the Board of Trade of the 
City of Chicago, 


Without any rule or precedent requiring it, your 
chief inspector of grain feels that the office is of sufli- 
cient importance to warrant a report. He therefore 
submits the following: 

On being elected, I found but little to justify the be- 
lief that I had a predecessor. Although there had 
been an order for some time on the records of the 
Board that the chief should keep an office, books and 
records—there was nothing of the former and very 
little of the latter in existence. 

My first duty was performed by hiring an office con- 
venient to the Board of Trade, and fitting it up with 
suitable furniture. My second, by ordering a full set 
of books, so headed, ruled and lettered as to show at 
a glance the inspection of all grain received by 
any railroad, or by canal, at any warehouse in the 
city. 

ne the great part of our grain is received by rail- 
road, we necessarily come much in contact with rail- 
road men, by whom we have been treated with great 
politeness and courtesy. There was a somewhat irri- 
tating question as to the right of the inspector to 
make any remark as to the cause of grain being placed 
in a particular grade, such for instance, as ‘‘rejected,”’ 
“damp, caused by the leakage of car roof,” thereby 
showing that the company had not furnished suitable 
cars for the transportation of the grain, leaving the 
inference to be drawn that the party injured was en- 
titled to the sum of all damages sustained. The mat- 
ter was settled by the inspector retaining the right to 
make the remark, but the railroad official to be in- 
formed of the fact that there was such a car on track, 
thus enabling him to make such examination and take 
such steps as he might think best. The affair is now 
reduced to such a system that whenever any one hasa 
car so injured, in place of disputes or vexatious and 
expensive lawsuits, he has only to produce the chief 
inspector's certificate, and the damages are soon ad- 
justed. I have inspected during the last year 67,657 
cars of grain, amounting to 23,601,750 bushels. 

During my term of office, for the first time, the 
question of an arbitrary inspection of canal grain has 
been decided. I will not go into any history of the 
“canal war,’ but simply say that ‘‘great concessions” 
were made by all parties interested, and at the pres- 
ent time all acquiesce in having their grain inspected 
and paying therefor. The number of boats inspected 
is 1,135, amounting to 4,396,118 bushels. : 

Among the various new features of inspection, none 
pay it a higher compliment than the fact that the 
principal shippers wished their grain inspected on 
board. The chief receives his orders, requesting him 
_to inspect from such a warehouse on board such a ves- 
sel, a cargo of such a grade of grain, The duty is 
performed by the inspector, seeing the bins opened, 
weighing and inspecting the grain, and taking out 
from time to time, as the grain runs aboard, a small 
amount and placing it in a box prepared for that pur- 


Powhen the cargo is fully on board, the sample taken 
out is thoroughly mixed, and about four quarts taken 
therefrom and placed in a bag, properly certified to, 
and this, with a certificate delivered to the shipper. 


= 
This certificate and sample are evidence to the party 
who ordered the grain purchased that he has got 
what he erdered. And for the parties wishing to sell 
in Eastern markets cargoes to arrive are thus enabled 
to do so. The number of cargoes inspected on board 
amount to 581, which foot up 8,255,466 bushels. 

It must be admitted that the very existence of our 
system of inspection depends upon the acquiescence of 
the warehousemen, and as a rule they have extended 
every facility to inspectors to enable them to do their 
whole duty, notwithstanding the much more intimate 
and delicate relation existing between them than ever 
before, growing out of the fact that shippers, as va 
rule, have their grain inspected from warehouse. 

There is one variation which I think warehousemen 
interested owe it to themselves to correct without any 
action of the Board, and that is, they take in without 
inspection a large amount of bagged grain for cus- 
tomers, or perhaps purchased on their own account; 
in fact cars inspected at one warehouse have been 
hauled to another, and there placed, as I have reason 
to believe, in a higher grade. 

On the subject of grades of grain, it is my opinion 
as they are now established, both as regards wheat 
and corn, that great wisdom has been displayed and 
correct conclusions arrived at. A frequent changing 
of grades should, if possible, be avoided. It is use- 
less to think of changing grades to correct mixing in 
the country, as that is a thing that will correct itself. 
It is a matter of dollars and cents: whenever it will 
not pay to mix them it will cease, and that is when a 
majority of country buyers take to this mode, as dur- 
ing the last winter, when shippers found No. 1 spring 
to be worth from 4 to 6 cents more than No. 2. As a 
proof of the above proposition, for the first time since 
inspection was established, during the last three 
months we have received more No. 1 than No. 2spring 
wheat. ; 

I am satisfied that the office of chief inspector of grain 
should be progressive and become one of the institu- 
tions of the greatest primary grain market in the 
world—in fact the center of a!l desirable information 
in regard to the varieties, growth and qualities of 
grain; where the member could take his Eastern or 
Trans-Atlantic friend and with pride point out the 
capabilities of the Northwest; where the farmer can 
gain the knowledge which will enable him to plant the 
varieties best suited to his locality and the Chicago 
market. To set this ball in motion I have commenced 
a cabinet of wheats and other grain, and have now in 
my office, properly displayed, some eighty samples, 

I have also kept a record of such facts as to origin, 
history and adaptation to different soils of the differ- 
ent varieties, as I have been able to gather from the 
best information. 

In conducting the inspection I have found great dif- 
ficulty in finding proper men for inspectors, but I can- 
not let this opportunity pass without bearing testi- 
mony to the upright, straightforward honesty and 
fidelity of my principal assistants, Wilson, Cogger, 
McCloud and King. They have aways promptly re- 
sponded to my call, were it made for the inspection 
of cars at 4 o’clock in the morning, or inspecting on 
Board at 12 o’clock at night. 

I take pleasure in returning my thanks to your very 
able committee, who have ever been ready to assist 
me with their advice and encouragement. And to 
the members of the Board generally, allow me to re- 
turn my most sincere thanks, for in place of a yéar of 
disagreeable and thankless labor that I had reason to 
expect, through their kindness it will always be re- 
membered with pleasure. ’ ; 

S. H. STEVENS. 

Chicago, April 1, 1861. 

S. H. Stevens resigned in June, 1861, and in response 
to the call of President Lincoln organized a company 
from the members of the Board of Trade and joined 
the federal army. He was succeeded by Henry Cog- 
ger. In his annual report to the directors Mr. Cogger 
said: ‘‘With the aid of the eflicient committee on 
inspection this very important system has been con- 
ducted with impartiality and to uniformly favorable 
results.” 

It is noticeable that no change was made in the 
rules governing the grading of grain during the year, 
April, 1861, to April, 1862, and the inspector calls at- 
tention to this fact with the remark that, ‘‘No change 
of grades has been made, the permanency of which 
has proved beneficial to the system.’’ <A fact which 
some makers of inspection rules for the present day 
have ignored. The work done by the department 
during the year was greater than ever before. Nearly 
45,000,000 bushels were inspected and a correct record 
was kept together with necessary remarks. 

Several of the old inspectors who were connected 
with the department in its early days are still alive 
and take considerable pride in referring to the work 
of the department. A. B. King, who is now land 
agent for the C. & N. W. Ry. Company, was an assist- 
ant inspector under Chief Inspector Stevens during 
his first term. Charles Shultz, now with Crerar, 
Adams & Co., was also connected with the depart- 


ment, also S. D. Foss, formerly of the grain commis- 
sion firm of : Foss, Strong & Co. of Chicago, Il. 

Mr. Foss is living in National City, Cal. In a recent 
interview concerning his connection with the Chicago 
grain inspection department he said: ‘I commenced 
on the work of inspection for the Chicago Board of 
Trade in 1860, and worked about eight years. S. H. 
Stevens was chief inspector. At that time one rail- 
road was attended by one man, and in some cases one 


man would have charge of the inspection on two 
roads. Henry Cogger attended to the R. I. & P. C. 


and E. P. McCloud the I. C. Railroad. The grain all 
went into ‘A’ Thad the C., B. & Q. Rail- 
road. The grain from this road went into the Illinois 
Central ‘B’ Mr. Wilson had the Galena 
Railroad and Dixon Airline. The N. W. Railroad in- 
spector was A. P, King. The grain from this road 
went into Munn & Scott’s elevator. S. H. Stevens, 
the chief, inspected grain which arrived by canal 
boats and the grain arriving at elevators on the river, 
which were Lunt’s. Walker’s and another elevator on 
the east side of the south branch of the river, the 
name of which I do not remember. The inspector 
attended to the inspection of all the grain on the rail- 
road, of which he had charge, in and out of the ele- 
vator. A great many vessels were shipped without 
being inspected. This was the first year that the 
Board of Trade had charge of the grain inspection. 
We had 10 cents for inspecting a car of grain. I have 
inspected 300 cars of grain in one day without any 
help. Before the Board of Trade took charge in 1860 
the inspection was managed by William Jones and an- 
other large man whose name I have forgotten. The 
first bookkeeper was Albert Baxter, in 1860. 

“The inspection was a small affair, but we had to 
work hard as we had only just enough men to do the 
work. There were no politics connected with the in- 
spection then. It was all business. We old inspectors, 
those of us who are alive, are proud of our record in 
the early days ot the Board of Trade. There were no 
rules of inspection made by the Board of Trade until 
they took charge of it. Then a committee 
pointed to formulate a set of inspection rules to govern 
us on the inspection. The Board of Trade had a com- 
mittee which we could refer to in the event that the 
consignee of the grain reported to the chief inspector 
that he was dissatisfied with our inspection. We had 
three grades for each kind of grain. 

“Geo. Sitts and Wm. Jones collected 10 cents a car 
from the owner of the grain or consignee and kept it. 
For a long time we had to collect the 10 cents per car 
from the coasignee. Then we got the elevator to 
collect, but they soon got tired of it. Next we in- 
duced the railroad receiving teller to collect the in- 
spection fee when the freight was paid him, paying 
him a percentage for doing so. The elevators made 
no charge -for their inspection and would call the 
grade as good as it ought to be. If they did not, the 
shipper would change and ship to another elevator. 
Some times the shipper would ship a car to each ele- 
vator to see where he could get the best grade. There 
was no Chief inspector until the Board of Trade took 
charge of the inspection. He was appointed by the 
directors of the board. At this time a large amount 
of grain was received in bags from wagons and also 
from cars. Each elevator had from one to two hop- 
pers in which to receive the grain in bags, and we had 
to inspect every wagon load.”’ 

S. D. Foss was born in New Hampshire in 1834, and 
came to Chicago when 20 years of age. He served as 
grain inspector on the track at Chicago for eight 
years. He wasa member of the appeals committee 
under the state of Illinois, and was also one of the 
committee on seeds until 1888. He left the business 
of grain inspection to enter the grain commission 
business. His commissions the first amounted 
to $700. The remarkable advance made in the busi- 
ness was shown by the fact that in 1888, the year that 
Toss, Strong & Co. went out of business, their com- 
missions amounted to $150,768, 

[vO BE CONTINUED. | 
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The legislature at Washington is closely watched 
by the farmers of Southern Minnesota, to see what 
tariff will be eventually placed upon barley. Since 
the McKinley bill the amount of barley grown in that 
country has increased sixfold. Shipments are largely 
consigned to the Eastern markets, 
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THE STUDY OF RUST IN CEREALS. theseloce: should have a wide margin in price to work 


Secretary Morton has appointed Mr. M. A. Carleton 
of the Kansas Agricultural College, a special agent of 
the division of vegetable pathology in the Department 
of Agriculture, and his work wall be particularly di- 
rected to the study of the rust of cereals. For some 
two years past this division of the department has 
been making experiments with a view to discover 
some means for the prevention of rust of cereals. The 
importance of the investigation is best shown by an 
estimate of the amount of damage caused by this dis- 
ease. It has been estimated, for instance, that to 
wheat growers alone in Australia rust Causes an an- 
nual loss of more than $10,000,000, From careful es- 
timates made in this country it is believed that an 
aggregate loss to American farmers as a result of the 
attacks of rust will exceed $40,000,000 annually. 
Australia has recently offered a reward of $50,000 for 
a practical remedy for rust. 


TRICKERY IN THE EXPORT HAY 
TRADE. 


Contracts for Canadian hay were made last fall by 
English firms at high figures for December and Jan- 
uary shipment, and when the goods were tendered 
them the market had depreciated to such an extent 
that they refused to take the hay, and allowed the 
drafts made against it to be returned to Montreal and 
Ontario shippers. 

A striking incident of this kind occurred a few 
weeks ago in the London hay trade, says the Trade 
Bulletin of Montreal, which shows what advantages 
receivers there have over those who ship to them 
about 3,000 miles off. A certain firm in the great 
world’s metropolis was advised of a lot of hay he pur- 
chased last year from a Canadian firm, at a much 
higher price than is ruling to-day. The lot was 
shipped on time, and when it arrived in London quite 
recently and was unloaded, it proved to be one of the 
finest lots of Canadian hay that had ever been received 
in that city, and held out in weight exceptionally 
well. 

The draft had been previously presented for accept- 
ance, but the merchant on whom it was drawn got 
his banker to hold it over until the shipment arrived, 
when he hoped to find some fault in the goods, which 
would give him an excuse for throwing them up. The 
hay, however, was such a fine lot that he could not 
discover a defect that would warrant him in flinging 
up his contract. But the market was easy and de- 
clining, and if he carried out his agreement he would 
lose about $3,000. What was to done? The 
ceiver was equal to the occasion, and he at once 
cabled the shipper that the hay was not up to stand- 
ard, and consequently could not receive it. 

The shipper, who resided in Ontario, at once wired 
another receiver in London to take the hay and do the 
best he could. The latter party took it over and 
disposed of it, after making arrangements with the 
bank, at the highest price that class of hay was sell- 
ing at, and all who saw it pronounced it the finest lot 
that was ever received in London from Canada. This 
simply shows that if parties on the other side find it 
to their interest to break written contracts they can 
do so, as in nine cases out of ten they know the ship- 


be re- 


pers on this side have no representatives in England to 
look after their affairs, consequently they take every 
advantage in the event of adverse markets setting in. 
Of course this does not apply to all London hay firms; 
but we regret to say that far too many have not been 
slow to avail themselves of just such tricks as referred 
to above whenever adverse turnsin the market occur. 

Tricks in the hay trade, however, are not wholly 
confined to trans-Atlantic firms as considerable short- 
ages in hay shipped from Canadian points have been 
detected in New York and A great 
deal of the hay bought at interior stations are shipped 
by parties here and in Ontario who never see the hay, 
but trust to country dealers for correct weights. 
These shipments which go via American ports are 
now carefully reweighed in many instances before be- 
ing put on board vessel, and hence the discovery of a 
number of shortages: but unfortunately this has not 
accounted for the shortages which still occur after 
the hay is landed in England. Exporters of hay, 


Boston of late. 


upon in order to realize profits. 


HOW TO SAVE WET GRAIN. 


The grain dealers, millers and farmers of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and Idaho have suffered loss on the last 
crop of wheat harvested in that district, and have 
been caused much trouble and inconvenience by the 


AN INEXPENSIVE WHEAT DRIER. 


wet and damp grain. Much of «the grain would not 
have been wet were the country stations of the dis- 
trict supplied with elevators for handling wheat in 
bulk. The small country warehouses were not large 
enough to hold the sacked grain so a large percentage 
of the crop was piled outside the houses and left with- 
out cover. Heavy and unusual rains came and dam- 
aged much of the grain in the possession of the grain 
dealers and soaked many million bushels more that 
the producer had sacked and piled up in the field 
where he threshed it. . 

After the wheat was wet the owners immediately 
commenced a search for apparatus to dry the grain. 
The malt drying kilns of breweries at different points 


were pressed into service, but at best they could dry 
but a few thousand bushels a day, even when run- 
night and day. 

The need of a good drying machine has been so 
great that there has been a movement on the part of 
grain dealers to purchase an Eastern sand drying ma- 
chine. The expense, however, which would have to 
be incurred and loss of time in shipping deterred 
those who had thought of purchasing such machines 
from carrying out their object. 

A cause of much dissatisfaction resulting from the 
damp grain is the manner in which exporters have 
graded down the wheat shipped to them. Yet this 
close and exact grading is due to the receipt of so 
much damaged grain that shippers are compelled to 
be more vigilant than ever before. If the grain was 
properly dried, however, a better condition of affairs 
would exist. 

The best results in drying grain have been obtained 
from the use of hot and cold air currents. Several 
Chicago houses dry their grain by this process. The 
dryer shown in the illustration represents a sectional 
view of one it. use at the cleaning house of Counsel- 
man & Co. at South Chicago, erected by the Heiden- 
reich Company. This dryer is 120 feet high, 16 feet 
long and 4 feet wide. The shelves on the opposite 
side of the dryer slant downward from the sides form- 
ing an angle of 55 degrees with the side of the dryer 
or 35 degrees with a plane perpendicular to the side. 
The grain enters the dryer from a hopper at the top 
which is kept constantly full. The stream widens 
after it has entered the dryer and flows slowly to the 
bottom. The bottom of the hopper is covered with a 
board which is hung on a hinge with a weight at the-- 
outer end. With this the flow of grain is easily regu- 
lated and the admission of air at this point prevented. 

There is an outlet at the top connected with astrong 
fan which draws air in through the louvers at the 
sides of the bottom of the bin and up through the 
grain. Either cold or hot air may be used. About 
20 feet from the hopper at the bottom the length of 
the dryer commences to gradually decrease so that 
the stream of grain, which may be 16 feet wide above 
this point, is narrowed until it reaches the hopper and 
runs out in a spout. Five thousand bushels can be 
run through the elevator every hour, The quality of 
the grain is greatly improved. 

A similar dryer in the Minnesota cleaning house at 
Chicago is built upon much the same plan. The 
dryers are built on top of the boiler room so hot air 
can be used. The proprietors of the elevator buy grain 
wet on the lakes and use a hot blast to dry it. The 
grain is cooled by means of the cold blast. The dryers 
are only 40 feet from top to bottom and can dry two 
cars of grain ever hour. It is sometimes necessary to | 
run the grain through two or three times to remove 
the moisture. The dryers can be constructed large or 
small according to the capacity needed. 


TOO MANY ELEVATORS AT BUF- 
FALO. 


There are elevators for sale in Bulfalo and plenty of 
them. If that English syndicate would only come 
around now and make a bid! And they are building 
more of them! I think, says the Buffalo correspond- 
ent of the United States Miller, | mentioned some three 
years ago that the thing was being overdone and I 
have never missed an occasion to sound a warning 
note. But fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 

Insurance companies are cutting big lumps off their 
risks, especially on the largest houses, and owners of 
grain in them are alarmed over the situation. Besides 
this, there is too much elevator stock for sale to suit 
our best business men. <A block of this class of in- 
yvestment was hawked around the streets a week ago; 
nobody would look at it; more of the stuf! will come 
out before spring. 


A considerable amount of hay has been shipped to 
Philadelphia, Pa., for No. 1 which grades No. 2. It 
has caused a great deal of trouble as buyers will not 
accept hay for No. 1 timothy that is not up to grade. 
When hay is very scarce buyers are obliged to accept 
a lower grade, and as a result tne shipper often com- 
plains because such hay is not sold as No, 1 when the 
market is overstocked, 
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[We invite correspondence from every one in any way in 
terested in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith 
We wish to see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects 
which pertain to the interest of the trade at large, or any 
branch of it.] 


SHOULD BE INCLUDED IN THE VISIBLE SUP- 
PLY. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—I no- 
tice in the January number of the AmmprIcaAN ELEvVA- 
TOR AND GRAIN TRADE the table showing the visible 
supply of grain in the country. There is now in store 
at this place between 700,000 and 800,000 bushels, 
mostly corn. This is not published in the table. This 
is one of the largest stocks in the country, and it 
seems to me it should have a place in the ‘‘Visible 
Supply of Grain,’’ as published in the AMERICAN ELE- 
VATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 

Very truly, JAMES G. WESTBROOK, 
Agent Ogdensburg Transit Company. 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
A GOOD ONE. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In look- 
ing through the January number of the AMERICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE I saw on page 222 a cut 
showing slide to follow shaft as it settles with the 
settling of the building. I think the device is O. K. 
for those who intend to build a back number elevator, 
but on a Seeley modern elevator the settling of the 
building cuts no figure with the shafting. I must say 
the January number of the AMerIcAN ELEVATOR AND 
GRAIN TRADE is a good one, and every grain dealer in 
the country ought to read it. Wishing the AMERICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE success, I am 

Truly yours, M. F. SEELEY. 

Fremont, Neb. 


THE RUSSIAN THISTLE VERY BAD. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
took in 33,000 bushels of wheat at this place during 
the months of September, October, November and 
December. I expect the amount received will reach 
45,000 or 50,000 bushels during the crop year. The 
wheat crop was very light this season, only averaging 
eight bushels per acre. The Russian thistle is very 
bad here, and farmers cannot expect more than half a 
crop unless they get rid of the thistle. The Atlantic 
Elevator Company closed their house at Oakes on 
January 1. Inclosed find $1, for which send me the 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE for one year. 

Yours respectfully, J. P. NELSON. 
Norway Spur, N. D. 


A CORRECTION. 

Editor “ American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In the 
January issue of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE an article appeared commenting upon the 
statements published by the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission of the state of Minnesota as to the rela- 
tive price of No. 1 hard wheat in Liverpool and Lon- 
don as compared with the price in Duluth, In this 
article the following statement occurs, ‘‘One solitary 
report shows that the exporter reaped 16 cents per 
bushel on his venture,”’ 

The fact is the report shows that the exporter 
reaped, not 16 cents as was stated, but .0168 cents per 
bushel, or a trifle over 14 cents. 

Yours truly, R. C. Burptcr, 
Supervising Inspector Country Elevators. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


OUR BOSTON LETTER. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
market has been in a demoralized condition for the 
past month. There hasseemed to be no bottom to 
prices, although corn and oats have held up well un- 
der the low price of wheat. Retailers have had a 
good stock, owing to low freight rates of last Decem- 
ber and stuff in transit and on spot, shipped on the 
low rates, has been sold for less than cost to replace it, 
thus offerihg little inducemeut for buying to ship. 
Exporters have taken a great deal of stuff on the low 
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prices, but are now thought to be pretty well loaded 
up. The total stock of grain in Boston elevators for 
January 29 was 1,658,729 bushels more than the same 
time last year. Owing to the small sale of flour and 
the closing down of several mills, mill stuffs have 
shown some strength and have advanced about $1 per 


ton. 
RECEIPTS FOR JANUARY. 


Articles. 1894. 1893. , 
Cotton Seed Meal, tons................. 291 - 216 
Corm-Dnshels. otic ei rieice de Us teaver 1,327,529 648,925 
VHeat DORNEla creeds Necme ii e DF 8 317,019} 148,588 
SJ BRis DUBROIE sorte ciusce x elaasere ced veesie eck 772,167) 628,776 
TeV, DUBNEIENS cos ee acs ote vets 8,350 520 
NIELS OBES LOMB «tots oie ce vs foie cee setd ces 2,489 1,292 
@ATIMCRIN GAGES: Caz 7 sax d ho want oe eeicees : 4,320 11,643 
Oatmeal barrelass fo. scr as vee ahetiy eae 5,476 1,800 
Cornmeal, barrels........... St AR Ae 7,632 14,506 
Baroy. DUSDOIS, Mice l acer onemeee hee 49,490 80,998 
Malta bushels, z\.cscaroouscesainisirerahteasay 97,649 85,182 
HOpsDAles Sete Norte clete eh ccaeas oven oe 549 908 
PROBS DUSNOLS: 25 x cralstelejsrscls's.cchatate sla. 5a 6,225 39,503 
Buckwheat, bushelsyi; cvstterna. estes col Cees sls sae] veg ertee'es 
Mlotirs barrelay..4,. .otoceseseadrs oes 140,273 98,449 
HIOUR. SACKS 225 oa oy fe eRe es vere ie 119,122 113,322 
ay Carat os. occ cetera ese 1,866 1,886 
BUA Ws COPS fires cerutte ve ten ewes cee ait os 91 145 
EXPORTS FOR JANUARY, 
Articles. 1894. 1893. 
Wheat hushelsa.. iets ne cack vi haess s 598,872 210,907 
Gon; Dushelas ju visitas sake een foe te 477,844 211,501 
QatseDushelsvs:, ces seeiacs ou.c epee 69,913 
Peas, bushels........... 36,946 
Barley, bushels ....... 9,888 
Backwheste busbalnwerees css ove + <ccisivil vale visits Sellce oe « eee 
OOrnmiGaly DATKEIS. Lo occa! sccre' «, 2 «soe ere 5,352 2,735 
Oatmeal, PaNrelbw. cance: ciedeenc sitet: 1,245 135 
Ontmesh «sacks. sic tsi santana 6,716 8,132 
IOUT SACKESe oon ny aadet es wae tne tee 197,870 185,724 
Miotr barrels iets cae seine s ee ce aereh « 34,730 14,600 
Wi Weed nacks Wine. vovaives ca eaivictee sie 6,104 4,827 
PLM W DALE Ye dase oaetbe Svictatyeta eet aaue 89,078 13,860 


At the annual election of officers Edward Kemble 
was re-elected vice-president, Geo. KE. Mitchell was 
elected vice-president, and Frederick N. Cheney was 
re-elected treasurer. The first annual report of the 
real estate trustees shows a net income of $6,260.01. 

L. P. Hatch, grain dealer at Marshfield, Mass., has 
failed. Franklin Moseley of Moseley & Co. at Con- 
cord, N. H., died last month. Norton, Chapman & 
Co. at Portland, Me., have been incorporated under 
the style of Norton-Chapman Company. 

Yours, etc., BUNKER HiIuu. 


NEW ELEVATOR AT BOZEMAN, 
MONT. 


The Farmers & Merchants’ Elevator Company’s ele- 
yator has been doing business for about two weeks. 
Since its opening the elevator has received 850,000 
bushels of grain. Grain is being hauled there every 
day, but, of course, the present severe weather will 
tend to lower the daily receipts. The elevator has 
been in operation long enough to show that it will be 
a good investment to the business men who built it 
and to the farmers of the Gallatin valley. It is a busi- 
ness enterprise and is run on business principles. 
While the stockholders will be given the preference 
over others in the use of the elevator when its capacity 
is not adequate to meet all demand, in other respects 
they will have no advantage over the farmer or other 
person who is not a stockholder. The stockholder 
pays just as much for the use of the elevator as any 
other patron pays. The rates for storage and service 
have been fixed and no man gets a better rate than 
another. These rates are: For receiving, 14 cents per 
100 pounds; for loading, the same as for receiving; for 
storage, 14+ cents for the first 80 days and one cent per 
month or fraction of a month afterward, per 100 
pounds. When grain is not left in the elevator more 
than ten days no charge for storage is made. 

The elevator fills a want long felt in this community. 
Hitherto merchants of Bozeman, with one exception, 
have been unable to accept large quantities of grain 
from their farmer debtors. The merchants will now 
be able to take grain and farm produce in payment of 
bills, for they will now be able to dispose of such 
products. The public elevator then is a sort of mu- 
tual reciprocity scheme between the merchant and 
the farmer. Under the plan adopted by the elevator 
company the business will probably pay a small profit 
besides filling the object for which it was built.— 
Anaconda Standard, 


SCREENINGS. 

It is estimated that between 12,000,000 and 15,000, - 
000 bushels of wheat have been destroyed in the 
wheat districts of Eastern Washington by the heavy 
rains. p 

The individuals in London who are compiling and 
sending to America the weekly shipments of wheat 


from India ought to meet and forma “‘Trust.’’— Trade 
Bulletin. 


“I suppose you have been shopping all day again,” 
said Mr. Snaggs to his wife at the supper table. “And 
I suppose you have been bucket-shopping again,” re- 
torted she. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad has made a new rate 
on carload lots of damaged wheat from Spokane and 
Palouse points to Minneapolis, Minn., of 40 cents per 
100 pounds. 


The Grain Dealers’ Assurance, Lloyds, has been or- 
ganized at St. Paul, Minn., with a guarantee of $500,- 
000, to write grain elevator and flouring mill business 
exclusively. 


Our consul to Belgium writes that grain exported 
into Ghent from the United States arrives at its desti- 
nation in bulk. Bran should be shipped in sacks, 
Hay should be well pressed in bales, bound with iron 
hoops. 

The value of the breadstuffs exported from the port 
of New York, N. Y., during the eleven months end- 
ing with November 30 was $60,366,217, compared with 
exports valued at $79,283,205 for the corresponding 
months of the year preceding. 

Buyers in Minneapolis, Minn., have been purchas- 
ing No. 2 hard wheat for the past two months on the 
market at Kansas City, Mo. The brokers represent- 
ing the Northwestern principals have been able to 
overbid everybody to obtain the wheat. 

An exchange of thought, ideas and study is always 
a benefit to those participating. We hope all our 
readers will bear this in mind and contribute frequent 
articles. Don’t worry about the construction; we 
will have it edited so that it will ‘‘appear all right’’ 
in your own language. 

The amount of wheat fed to stock in the vicinity of 
Flint, Mich., during the past six months by farmers 
and others aggregated many bushels. There was un- 
doubtedly more fed than in any previous year, owing 
to the low price, as farmers were able to secure more 
money for their grain in this way. 

Of the wheat inspected at Winnipeg, Man., during 
the six last months of 1893, 53 per cent. was graded 
No. 1 hard, against only 8 per cent. during the same 
period of 1892; 26 per cent. was graded No. 2 hard, 
against 36 for the same period of the preceding year; 
5 per cent. No. 3 hard, against 15 per cent. in 1892, 
and 6 per cent. No. Land 2 Northern, against 10 per 
cent the year before. 

Some of the enterprising farmers of Floyd County, 
Virginia, have organized the ‘Corn Club,’’ with the 
object of testing the amount of corn that an acre of 
Floyd County land will produce. The member pro- 
ducing the largest yield from an acre in 1894 will re- 
ceive $10 in gold, and at the time of awarding the 
prize the club will give an old Floyd County thanks- 
giving dinner of roast turkey. 

Arrangements have been made by Messrs. Stevens 
and Rasmussen and Secretary Grant of the Dakota 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission for an exchange 
of pure seed for the smut infected grain of certain 
portions of the state of Dakota. The elevator men 
will buy pure Minnesota seed from the farmers and 
place it on board cars at Minnesota points for ship- 
ment. The railroads have agreed to give half rates 
so that there is little excuse for putting dirty wheat 
into the ground in the spring. 

The Rialto Stock and Grain Exchange, the big 
bucket shop at Chicago, IIl., was ‘‘worked’’ to the ex- 
tent of $4,000 recently. ‘‘Ghost’’ Harding did the 
trick, and it was the second time he has successfully 
accomplished it. The manager of the Exchange sus- 
pected something was wrong when he saw Harding 
win right along, so he stopped the deal and made 
everybody cash in their contracts. Then he made an 
investigation, but failed to find anything that would 
throw light upon the scheme. 
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GRAIN BUSINESS OF INDIANAPO- 
LIS. 

During the last fifteen years there has been a marked 
increase in the quantity of flour manufactured in In- 
dianapolis, while in the quantity of grain handled by 
Indianapolis houses there has been a heavy decrease. 
In 1880 the flouring mills of Indianapolis turned out a 
little over 200,000 barrels of flour, while in 1893 they 
manufactured nearly 500,000 barrels. No Western 
city was more crippled by the Interstate Commerce 
Act than Indianapolis. Prior to its taking effect as 
high as 26,000,000 bushels of grain in one year were 
handled by Indianapolis houses, elevators and mills. 
Now there are not 5,000,000 bushels handled at this 
point. This does not cover, however, the business 
which Indianapolis firms control at other points. 

Many of the men of means have gone into other 
business or located at other points, as under the In- 
terstate Commerce Act rates from all points must be 
based on a proportionate rate from the point the grain 
is shipped to or on its proportion of the through rate. 
This falling off in business has practically crushed 
out the elevator interests, grain formerly handled at 
Indianapolis elevators now being handled at the 
smaller elevators along the lines of railways. Eleva- 
tor A, located in West Indianapolis, is the largest now 
existing in this vicinity and is used chiefly for storing 
grain for parties awaiting better prices. The I., D. 
& W. elevator, which was at one time considered one 
of the most complete and useful elevators in the city, 
has, with the railroad company’s passing under a 
financial cloud, practically gone to ruin, little busi- 
ness being done there. Elevator C has been converted 
more into a wholesale grain store than for elevator 
purposes. 

It was unfortunate for Indianapolis that elevator B 
burned, as it was conducted more on business princi- 
ples than any elevator in the city. The question of 
rebuilding it is still unsettled. .F. P. Rush, one of the 
firm, says the condition of the grain business is such 
that there is little encouragement to operate elevators. 
In the days of Indianapolis’ prosperity in that direc- 
tion it is estimated that over 2,000 persons directly 
or indirectly were benefited; now the number, it is 
said, will not exceed 300. In fact, Indianapolis no 
longer stands prominentas a grain center.—/ndianapo- 
lis Journal. 


A COB MEAL OUTFIT. 


Did it ever occur to-you that there is an implied 
weakness or inferiority in goods that you are urged to 
buy because repairs are kept in stock at your town or 
that they are made close at home and repairs are 
auickly gotten? This is a great point made by imple- 
ment dealers, and while picturing this advantage 
they are chuckling to themselves about what an easy 
mark you will be for them and the manufacturer when 
you have to have the repairs, which being kept in 
stock, or made close to home, are quickly procured 
and you are reminded by the implement dealer of the 
superior judgment you exercised in taking this un- 
usual precaution and you feel good until the bill is 


presented when you don’t. 


No doubt many a man has been influenced to buy a 


cheap, poorly made, iron feed mill on just such repre- 
sentations, and thought he was economizing in so do- 
ing especially as the mill recommended to do so much 
of acertain kind of work, cost a little less than a 
French Burr Mill guaranteed to do the same work, 
The difference is that the one would not but the other 
would fill the guarantees. 

Many elevator men, farmers and stock raisers have 
learned that a reliable mill for all kinds of grinding 
is one fitted with genuine French Burr Stone. A mill 
of this kind will grind all kinds of grain for stock feed 
and the best quality of table meal, also graham flour 
and buckwheat, and rye for flour, 

We illustrate one style of French Burr Mill manu- 
factured by the Nordyke & Marmon Company, who 
make a specialty of building burr stone mills. The 
mill shown is their vertical plantation mill built in 
two sizes, 14” and 18”. Attached to this mill by belt 
from pulley on mill spindle is a Hoosier Ear Corn 
Crusher designed for grinding ear corn fine enough to 
feed into the burr mill where it is further reduced to 
any required fineness. The crushed corn is elevated 
from the crusher to hopper of burr mill by elevator 


shown in cut. When not grinding ear corn the burr 
mill is used for grinding table meal or'small grain for 
feed. At slight expense a shaking bolt or sifter is 
furnished for making bolted table meal. The same 
bolter can be attached to any of their mills, of which 
they make 28 sizes and styles, covering all the differ- 
ent kinds of vertical and horizontal mills, both pulley 
style and double geared. In buying the Nordyke & 
Marmon Company’s mills you need give no considera- 
tion to the matter of location as the mills are built to 
stand up to the severe service expected of portable 
grinding mills, and you will. not likely need any re- 
pairs. Who eyer heard of a French Burr Stone wear- 
ingout? — 

This line of burr mills have been manufactured 
since 1851, and their original weak points thoroughly 
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A COB MEAL OUTFIT. 
eradicated, and each mill is so substantially built on 
lines known to be the best that the liability to break- 
age or derangement is reduced toa minimum, and their 
capability of doing satisfactory work at the maximum. 
A boy can operate and keep them in order. A large 
illustrated catalogue will be mailed to any one inter- 
ested. 


WHEAT CLEANER ATTACHMENT. 


A patent has been issued recently by the United 
Kingdom to H. Simon, Manchester, for an invention 
relating to a method of cleaning the air from dust so 
as to render it available for continuously repeated use 
in cleaning grain. The invention is a one-sided fan 
arranged to draw airin at a central aperture and to 
blow it out by a narrow passage at the circumference. 
This passage leads to an annular pocket formed in 
the casing of the fan, through which the air is car 


WHEAT CLEANER ATTACHMENT. 
ried in a direction first forward and then back- 
ward, finally issuing into a channel by which it is led 
to be passed to the grain cleaning apparatus and back 
to the central aperture of the fan. 

It will be seen by the illustration that in order to 
clear the air thus circulated from a large portion of 
its dust, a narrow passage is provided around the an- 
nual pocket of the fan case, an opening leading from 
the pocket into this passage, which is led to a small 
dust collector A. As the air and dust whirl rapidly 
round in the pocket, the dust, owing to its greater 
specific gravity, is caused by centrifugal force to rise 


into the narrow passage, accompanied with a little of | 


the air, the rest of the air, which returns to act on 
the grain, being thus freed from the principal part of 
its dust. . 


The commissioners of North Dakota have arranged 
with elevator men of Minneapolis, Minn., for supply- 
ing the state of North Dakota with some very choice 
seed wheat for the coming season. 


TACOMA’S GRAIN WAREHOUSES. 


In 1888 the Tacoma Dock and Warehouse Company 
was organized to provide conveniences for handling 
grain. Previous to this time, all grain was necessarily 
transferred directly from the cars to the ships. In 
the fall of the same year the plant and business of the 
Tacoma Dock and Warehouse Company was trans- 
ferred to the Puget Sound Flouring Mills. The ware- 
house is suitably lecated along the deep water front, 
with the Northern Pacific tracks adjacent, and is 900 
feet long by 130 feet wide and has a storage capacity 
of 30,000 tons. This was followed by the Northern 
Pacific elevator and warehouse, built by the railroad 
company in 1889 in connection with the system of ele- 
vators along its route, and being the largest and best 
equipped of those on any of the Western divisions of 
its line—storage capacity 650,000 bushels; dimension, 
150x450 feet, five stories high; location, on deep 
water. 

The leading warehouse is that belonging to the 
Tacoma Warehouse and Elevator Company, A. M. 
Ingersoll, president, treasurer and general manager, 
and C. H. Marble, vice-president. The warehouse is 
514 feet long, four stories high and 114 feet wide, and 
has a storage capacity of 1,250,000 bushels of grain, 
thus ranking with the elevators of Chicago, Minne- 
apolis and Duluth. Itis the most conveniently ar- 
ranged house on the Pacific Coast for handling sacked 
grain, and is located along deep water frontage, with 
Northern Pacific tracks in the rear, on an elevation 
with its upper floors for the delivery of grain thereon, 
and along its front to receive freight. It has a ca- 
pacity, by means of piers and chain and belt conveyors, 
operated by steam power, extending to the water, of 
loading 30,000 sacks per day. The company also does 
a large general storage business both in free and 
bonded goods, being proprietors of the only bonded 
warehouse in the city. They were the pioneers here 
practically in the general warehouse business, and are 
always active in keeping pace with the times. 

An enterprise fraught with far reaching importance 
to Tacoma’s wheat shipping interests was carried toa 
successful issue this year. The farmers of Eastern 
Washington combined into a mutual warehouse asso- 
ciation and determined to erect at some favorable 
port on tidewater a large elevator where they could 
store their grain and keep it until a favorable market 
might induce them to sell. A committee of the or 
ganization canvassed the available sites for a location. 
Heavy bonuses were offered by Portland, Seattle and 
Everett, but the committee after a thorough investi- 
gation decided that Tacoma offered superior adyan- 
tages in that it was ‘evidently destined to be the great 
wheat port of the Pacific. They, therefore, accepted 
the proposition of the citizens of Tacoma, and will 
erect their warehouse here. The site chosen is in Old 
Town, a little beyond the Tacoma mill. The building 
will be 600 feet long, 206 feet wide and will have a 
present capacity of 1,000,000 bushels, which may 
easily be doubled whenever desired.— West Coast 
Trade. 


A WASHINGTON WHEAT DRIER. 


Messrs. Truett & Bonne at Rosalia, Wash., have 
fitted up a wheat drying apparatus, which is described 
as follows: An elevator carries the wheat to the top 
floor where it is cast into the drier, a tight box four 
feet square which extends down to the basement and 
contains sieves placed on an incline about 18 inches 
apart. The wheat drops from one sieve to another to 
the bottom, and if itis then not sufficiently dry it is 
again sent up in the elevator and goes through the 
drier once more. A vibrating motion is imparted to 
the sieves. At the bottom the wheat passes around a 
radiator which heats the air in the dry box. It is 
then sacked and shipped away as No. 1 wheat.- 

It is the intention of the originators to buy up the 
wet wheat as rapidly as the drier can use it. The ca- 
pacity of the machine is estimated at 4,000 bushels 
every twenty-four hours. It will be run every day 
and night in the week. ''wo crews of five men each 
will be employed. Arrangements have ‘been made 
with the railroad company whereby wet wheat from 
other points can be dried in transit, the company al- 
lowing ten days’ time for the work. 
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@rade Siotes. 


Henry Hudson, hay, straw and grain commission 
merchant of Brooklyn, N. Y., has sent many beauti- 


_ ful wall calenders to members of the trade. 


\ 


Letters of incorporation have been issued to the 
Dominion Bay Company at Montreal, Que., with $125,- 
000 capital stock to manufacture bags, twines, etc. 


The Bates Conveyor Company has been incorporated 
at Chicago, Ill., with a capital stock of $100,000. The 
incorporators are A. F, Carll, R. N. Fowler and G. H. 
Glendenning. 


Among the sufferers at the recent fire in the old 
Board of Trade building at 51 S. Canal street, Chicago 
Il., B F. Gump, mill furnisher, was the heaviest loser, 
the milling machines and stock being damaged to the 
amount of $28,400. The stock was insured for $40,- 
000. 

Fletcher & McLean is the style of a new firm to 
handle special mill and elevator machinery and link 
belt and steam supplies at Minneapolis, Minn. The 
firm will pay special attention to the putting in of 
steam plants. Both members of the firm are practi- 
cal engineers of long experience. 


In the Omaha World [Herald of December 17 ap- 
peared a paragraph in regard to an alleged infringe- 
ment of the patent of Merchant & Co.’s Star Venti- 
lator. It would seem that the Star Ventilator was 
specified for the Lincoln, Neb., Hospital for the In- 
sane, and that the contractor placed other ventilators 
in the building, which Merchant & Co. claimed to be 
infringements on their Star patents. Steps were ac- 


“cordingly taken to stop payment on the work pending 


an investigation. The matter was duly laid before 
the State Board of Public Lands and Buildings, with 
the result that the board decided to withhold a settle- 
ment with the contractor until he had matle a satis- 
factory settlement with Merchant & Co. We are in- 


formed that Merchant & Co. have recovered heavy 


damages in the case.—Metal Worker. 

Bags and bagging valued at $1,149,295 were im- 
ported during the twelve months ending with Decem- 
ber, against an amount valued at $1,635,582 imported 
during the corresponding months of 1892. Burlaps 
(except for bagging for cotton) valued at $5,650,601 
were imported during the twelve months ending with 
December, against an amount valued at $6,200,282 
imported during the corresponding months of 1892. 
Of imported bags and bagging an amount valued at 
$35,973 was exported during the twelve months end- 
ing with December, against an amount valued at $63, - 
019 exported during the corresponding months of the 
year preceding. Burlap (except for bagging for cot- 
ton) valued at $2,152 was exported during the twelve 
months ending with December, compared with an 
amount valued at $63,013 exported during the corre- 
sponding months of the year preceding, 


THE NEW ELEVATOR AT ST. JOHN, 
N. B. 


_ Yesterday morning the machinery in connection 
with the C. P. R. elevator at Sand Point was set in 
motion before a large number of spectators. Every- 
thing worked to perfection, and the elevator was the 
subject of much favorable comment. J. A. Jameson, 
superintendent of elevators for the C. P. R, has had 
control of the work and he has attended to the matter 
well. 

When visited yesterday afternooon the scene pre- 
sented was a very lively one; all the machinery was in 
operation, and everything had the bustling activity 
of a long standing enterprise, rather than one whose 
success had yet to be tested. The elevator is un- 
doubtedly one of the best and most modern on the 
continent, and will, no doubt, prove a great boon to 


the shipping facilities of this port. 


‘a narrow spout, 


On the second floor of the elevator are large storage 
bins capable of holding a large amount of grain. 
When released from these bins the grain comes down 
On the ground floor it sifts through 
a grate in the floor and is thrown against an endless 
chain, upon which are located a short distance from 
one another large buckets, by which the grain is con- 


veyed. to the top of the building and emptied into 
large bins. Connected with these bins are four sets 
of enormous scales, each having a capacity of 60,000 
pounds. The weighing is at present done under the 
supervision of the bookkeeper at the elevator, BE. H. 
Cuddy. 

Extending from the floor of the weighing room to 
the ground, on either side of the building, are enor- 
mous bins, where the grain is stored. Directly from 
the bins in the weighing room the grain is carried, by 
means of spouts, to the bottom floor of the building, 
where it is dumped upon an endless rubber belt about 
five feet wide, and by that conveyed along the pass- 
ageways which connect the elevator with the different 
parts of the wharf, and it is by means of this belt 
that the grain is dumped into the vessel. 

Mr. Peterson, the foreman, did everything possible 
to make those who visited the place yesterday see 
what there was to be seen. Along in the afternoon a 
slight hitch occurred on account of the stoppage of 


| one of the sluices by which the grain was being car- 


ried to the hold of the vessel, but the matter was soon 
remedied and everything moved along in good order. 

The captain of the City of Lincoln referred to the 
heavy weather he had experienced, and said that yes- 
terday was really the only day that they had been 
able to work with any degree of pleasure. Ever since 
he arrived in port he had been obliged to keep steam 
up, otherwise the steam pipes would all have frozen 
up solid. He expressed the opinion that after the ele- 
vator had been working for some time, he had no 
doubt that vessels would be secured to handle all the 
grain that would be shipped. 

It may be said in regard to the elevator that it is 
fitted throughout with electric bells and speaking 
tubes, which isa great convenience. This is not the 
first shipment of grain from the elevator, as a few 
days ago several carloads were shipped by rail to 
Halifax.—Sun, St. John, N. B. 


CLOVER SEED. 


Shippers will do well to keep their eye on the price 
of clover seed. There should be, and we think there 
will be, a large breadth of ground seeded to clover 
during the next year. In many districts dry weather 
destroyed the crop of last year, and while in some 
sections this will discourage farmers, especially the 
inexperienceé, nevertheless, as a result we look for 
largely increased sowings. 

Any who have noticed the clover seed market, are 
aware that while all grains have fallen, and wheat to 
a ruinous price, the price of clover seed has remained 
stationary for weeks, and has been advancing rapidly 
of late. If they will notice the reports of receepts at 
the great central markets, and the shipments there- 
from, they will see that the stocks on hand are very 
low, and that alarge amount has gone abroad. This 
crop being exceptionally fine this year, has made it in 
demand, both in the Hastern states and in foreign 
countries. Last year the price advanced to such a 
point. that a large amount of clover seed that had been 
shipped abroad was re-imported and at a good profit. 


DRAFTS AGAINST CONSIGN- 
MENTS. 


Commission men who have used discretion and 
taken care of the reliable shipper regardless of local 
circumstances, are the ones who are enjoying a good 
business, says Hay There. Of course the commission 
men cannot constantly pay the drafts of-every Tom, 
Dick and Harry, for if they did they would soon be in 
the hold. Shippers can certainly see that it is to their 
interest to bear in mind that they should leave a rea- 
sonable margin; that the shipment is properly loaded 
and of a quality fully equal to the amount of the draft, 
plus the margins, that should for any reason, their 
draft exceed the net proceeds of their shipments they 
make no draft on the next shipment or reduce it 


‘sufficiently to provide for the previous over draft. 


Should the shipper not be likely to have more consign- 
ments within a reasonable length of time, he should 
send his check to square the accounts, or protect the 
commission merchant’s draft for the amount should he 
have made one. At any rate, the difference should be 
made good at the earliest moment possible. 
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Issued on January 16, 1894, 
BaLine Press.—Andrew Wickey, Chicago, Ill. (No 
model.) No. 512,782. Serial No. 390,547. Filed April 
27, 1891. 


wh, 

GRINDING Mriu.—Ambrose W. Straub, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. (No model.) No. 512,846. Serial No. 450,- 
937. Filed Noy. 4, 1892. 


PNEUMATIC ELEVATOR.—James H. Finley, Buffalo, 
N. Y., assignor of three-fourths to George S. Gatchell, 
Dennis M. Doyle and James Murphy, same place. 
(No model.) No. 512,873. Serial No. 488,230. Filed 
Oct. 16, 1893. 

SEED CLEANER.—Joseph W. Henry, Westport, Mo. 
(No model.) No. 512,702. Serial No. 479,875. Filed 
July 8, 1893. 

Issued on January 23, 1894, 


Convryor.—Lemuel Patterson, Allegheny, assignor 
of one-half to George H. Albertson, Pittsburg, Pa. 
(No model.) No. 513,276. Serial No. 468,042. Filed 
March 28, 1898. 


GRAIN Dump.—Joseph 8. Seeley and Charles R. De 
La Matyr, Fremont, Neb. (No model.) No. 513,205. 
Serial No. 406,348. Filed Sept. 21, 1891. 

Mautrne APPARATUS.—Friedrich Knuttel, Charlot- 
tenburg, Germany. (No model.) No. 513,467. Serial 
No. 478,259. Filed June 20, 1893. 

Issued on January 30, 1894. 

BAuine Press.—George C. Blakely and Charles A. 
Blakely, Plano, Il. (No model.) No. 513,553. Serial 
No. 455,830. Filed Dec 20, 1892. 


APPARATUS FOR DryINna BarLEY, Matt, Erc.— 
James White, London, Eng. (No model.) No. 513,- 


694. Serial No. 488,127. Filed Oct. 14, 1893. 


Gas Enetne.—Henry T Dawson, Salcombe, Eng- 
land. (No model.) No. 513,486. Serial No. 471,630. 
Filed April 24, 1893. 


GRAIN BAGGER.—Gustavy Anderson, Minneapolis, 
Minn. (No model.) No. 513,700. Serial No. 465,984. 
Filed March 14, 1893. 


GRAIN MrTER.—Gustav Anderson, Miuneapolis, 
Minn. (No model.) No. 518,699. Serial No. 464,600. 
Filed March 38, 1898, 


APPARATUS FOR REMOVING MEASURED QUANTITIES 
OF GRANULAR MATERIAL FROM RECEPTACLES.—Paul 
Jochum Ottweiler, assignor to the Grusonwerk, 
Magdeburg, Germany, (No model.) No. 513,932. 
Serial No. 457,812. Filed Jan. 8, 1893. 

GRAIN WEIGHER.—Harry A. Stock, Millersburg, Pa. 
(No model.) No. 513,659. Serial No. 467,822. Filed 
March 27, 1893. 

Issued on February 6, 1894. 
Gas EneInE.—Barton H. Coffey, New York, N. Y. 


(No model:) No. 514,211. Serial No. 451,954. Filed 
Nov. 14, 1892. 

Gas Enetne.—Henry Pokony, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(No model.) No. 514,271. Serial No. 487,682, Filed 


June 23, 1892. 

Vapor GAs Enerne.—William W. Grant, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (No model.) No. 514,359. Serial No. 478,486. 
Filed June 22, 1893, 


EXPIRED PATENTS. 
[The following patents have expired since our last issue. | 


GRAIN SEPARATORS.—O. J. Chubbuck, Towanda, 


Pa. No. 186,230. 


GRAIN SEPARATORS.—T. J. Doyle, Rheatown, Tenn. 
No. 186,235. 

BALE Tres.—Beall 
Ark. No. 186,560. 


BALE Tres.—J. A. Kilmer, Howe’s Cave, N. Y., as- 
signor of one-half his right to A. Kilmer. No. 186,579. 


Hempstead, Pulaski county, 


GRAIN AND SEED SEPARATORS.—A. W. Kendrick and 
C. T. Kendrick, Brooklyn, N. Y. No. 186,578. 

Gratin ELevarors.—John L. McLaughlin, Oelwein, 
la. No. 186,596. : 


GRAIN Reaisters.—Lemon Poole, Springfield, O., 
assignor of one-half his right to H. C. Trout, same 
place. No, 186,614. 


Horse Power.—R. C. Rhodes and Wm. F. Holden, 
Crawfordsville, Ga. No. 1 86,878, 

Gas Eneines.—Robt. D. Bradley, Preston, Md. 
187,092. 

Gratw Reeisters.—Charles H. 
Depot, O. No, 187,137, 


No. 


Horton, Rochester 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


RICE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


According to the report of the Bureau of Statistics 
rice aggregating 381,000 pounds, valued at $14,868, was 
imported free of duty under reciprocity treaty with 
Hawaiian Islands during the month of December, 
against 1,077,400 pounds, valued at $44,461, in Decem- 
ber preceding; and during the twelve months ending 
with December 6,529,883 pounds, valued at $254,209, 
were imported, compared with 10,058,800 pounds, 
valued at $442,443, imported during the twelve months 
ending with December preceding. 

Of rice imported free of duty we exported 20 pounds, 
valued at $1, in December, against 2380 pounds, valued 
at $13, in December, 1892; and during the twelve 
months ending with December 14,151 pounds, valued 
at $519, were exported, compared with 55,109 pounds, 
valued at $1,551, exported during the corresponding 
months of 1892. 

Dutiable rice amounting to 3,485,870 pounds, valued 
at $50,471, was imported during the month of Decem- 
ber, against 4,204,905 pounds, valued at $73,110, im- 
ported in December preceding; and during the twelve 
months ending with December 57,097,690 pounds, 
valued at $950,867, were imported, compared with 78,- 
102,741 pounds, valued at $1,489,952, imported during 
the corresponding months of the year preceding. 

Of dutiable rice we exported 913,419 pounds, valued 
at $16,717, in December, against 1,018,225 pounds, 
valued at $20,809, in December, 1892; and during the 
twelve months ending with December 11,400,129 
pounds, valued at $210,557, were exported, compared 
with 10,441,188 pounds, valued at $214,885, exported 
during the corresponding months of 1892. 

Rice flour, rice meal and broken rice aggregating 
5,504,286 pounds, valued at $83,212, was imported in 
December, against 4,603,059 pounds, valued at $83,941, 
imported in December, 1892; and during the twelve 
months ending with December 59,880,492 pounds, 
valued at $975,711, were imported, compared with 
65,500,273 pounds, valued at $1,220,463, imported dur- 
ing the corresponding months of 1892. 

Of imported rice flour, rice meal and broken rice 
none was exported in December and none in Decem- 
ber, 1892. There was none exported during the twelve 
months ending with December, against 81,280 pounds, 
valued at $1,700, exported during the corresponding 
months of 1892. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
CHICAGO. 


The following table, compiled by George F. Stone, 
secretary of the Board of Trade, shows the receipts aud 
shipments at Chicago during January, 1894 and 1893, 
of seeds, hay and broom corn: 


Other 
| grass Flax- | Broom 

Repts. | Timothy | Clover | seeds, seed, corn, | Hay, 

lbs. lbs. lbs. bu. lbs. | tons. 
1894 ..| 2,808,205! 863,270) 506,423) 246,026)1,934,170) 25,548 
1893 ..| 1,583,621) 304,136) 145,080; 416,078)2,121,750) 24,863 
Shipts. 
1894 ..|  2,823,983)3,288,621) 217,460) 120,510)/1,044,144) 5,305 
1893 ..| 2,076,195|1,085,377) 343.487) 371,259/2,487,191! 4,252 


WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY 
MARKETS. 


The wheat receipts at nine primary markets 
during the 32 weeks ending February 3, for the 
three last years, were as follows: 


1893-94. 1892-93. 1891-92. 
Sis LU oe ada. ecas 11,138,000} 23,336,000} 22,966,000 
wl Was (<0 (a ae ea 10,545,000} 20,508,000) 18,014,000 
Detroitis. Mosse at eee 7,016,000 6,614,000 5,946,000 
Kansas City. ...5.. +. 3 10,659,000) 21,939,000; 11,454,000 
Gincinnatinn. e5 en ce 747,000 1,477,000 1,870,000 
Winter wheat....... 40,105,000} 73,874,000) 60,250,000 
CHICA sv csyee ren este? 18,338,000) 48,336,000} 40,129,000 
Milwaukee............ 7,968,000) — 10,505,000 8,285,000 
Minneapolis........... 36,460,000) 47,083,000} 43,322,000 
Duluths oc evccicteeats 27,248,000) 33,789,000) 36,150,000 
Spring wheat....... 90,014,000) 139,713,000 127,886,000 
Winter wheat....... 40,105,000) 73,874,000} 60,250,000 
Total, 32 weeks. ....; 130,119,000] 213,587,000} 188,136,000 


The flour mills in the vicinity of Pomeroy, O., are 
not buying wheat at any price. Hay is also a drug in 
the market, 


ee eee ee ee —eee—eeeeeeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeeEeEeyeEeyeEeyeyeyeEeEeeeeeeeEeEeEeEyEeEeEEEE———eee—ee———eEEEE 


DESTINATION OF OUR CORN 
EXPORTS. 


The last report of the Bureau of Statistics shows 
the destination of the corn exported from this coun- 
try to be as follows: 


Month ending Twelve months end- 
Dec. 31. ing Dee. 31. 
| 1893. 1892. 1893. 1892. 
| Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. 
United Kingdom,| 2,652,643) 1,439,616) 19,959,438) 33,318,674 
Germany........| 749,633 479,049) 7,652,962). 14,576,216 
Francese.ccr eo: | 227,451 51.446) 1,790,650! 2,094,590 
Other countries in 

Wuropes sai. sae 1,278,882 693,042) 9,069,073) 16,401,064 
British North Am. 

Possessions .. . . 221,651 162,885) 11,883,353) 3,733,506 
IMexiCO ss inetcbeace eh 11,944 192,584) 2,435,591) 5,445,590 
Cent. Am. States 

& Brit. Hond’rs 27,795 3,772 186,234 111,525 
OUpars zaaiae- epics 140,944 107,719} 1,148,252 981,049 
PRerto: RICO a oc .ci).ccowhte iste aia trans o/s 17,989 43,217 
Santo Domingo. ..| 6 762 953 6,788 
Other West Indies 

and Bermuda .. 45,372 46,247 573,274 528,675 
South America... 12,697 25,230 398,243 213,367 
Other countries .. 7,583 2,281 27,906 21,918 

Totals. a 5,376,551! 3,204,633) 55,148,918! 77,471,179 


DESTINATION OF AMERICAN 
WHEAT EXPORTS. 


The last report of the Bureau of Statistics shows 
that the destination of the wheat exported from the 


United States was as follows: 

Month ending Twelve months ending 

Dec. 81. Dec. 31. 

1893. | 1892. 1893. 1892. 
United Kingd’m 4,028,819] 7,176,525) 60,499,536) 72,480,137 
GSTMANYss 5 rcs lect cone es 145,469) 2,341,392) 5,730,822 
Branee i sya 832,395 314,440) 11,440,567) 13,489,280 
Other countries 

in Europe....| 1,140,530) 2,124,371) 28,154,772] 28,964,998 
Brit. North Am. 

Possessions. . . 4,063 131) 5,484,321} 4,637,965 
Cent. Am. states 

& Brit. Hond 3,694 4,000 38,693 61,457 
West Indies and : 

Bermuda..... 2,897 1,666 18,052 7,488 
Brag osea te hls ote eee een eee 16,048 83,551 
Other countries 

S. America... 30 2,175, 5,858 10,482 
Asia & Oceanica 531 T94 11,743 16,657 
African tran ee. 8,600 2,301 381,186 80,410 
Other countries 3,334 9,368 5,244 

— ES x ESE 
Lotelen, 53 6,021,564] 9,775,197) 108,401,536] 125,518,441 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
ST. LOUIS. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at St. 
Louis, Mo., during the month of January, as com- 
pared with the same period of the preceding year, 
were, according to Geo. H. Morgan, secretary of the 
St, Louis Merchants’ Exchange, as follows; 


| 
Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. (a 
1894. | 1893. 1894. 1893. 
Wheat, bushels....... 389,648) 1,118,494 244,729. 669,533 
Corn, bushels......... 3,406,092) 4,150,956 3,015,425 3,005,777 
Oats, bushels......... 872,190) 813,484) 410,782) 368,390 
Barley, bushels....... 237,000} 206,850 4,621 26,321 
Rye, bushels.......... 20,300, 139,300 30,065) = 115,478 
Hay tons’ .2h ct, foeree 14,880} 12,250 4,160 2,675 
Flour, barrels ........ 85,350) 121,082) 152,597) 165,685 
Bran) card 7. ee ene 78 53) 145 66 
Bran, SACKSs, san%5 eam | 32,610 15,730| 56,145) 35,154 


FLAXSEED AT CHICAGO. 


The receipts and shipments of flaxseed al Chicago 
during the first 7 months, of the two last crop years, 
as reported by S. H. Stevens, flaxseed inspector of the 
Board of Trade, were as follows: 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
KANSAS CITY. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Kansas City, Mo., during the 4 weeks ending Feb- 
ruary 3, as compared with the same period of the pre- 
ceding year, were, according to W. D. Charde, secre- 
tary of the Commercial Exchange, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. - 
Articles. - —_— 
1894. 1893. 1894. 1893. 
— re — = | >| eee 
Wheat, bushels ..| 682,200 2,007,600 .......... . nee ee 
Corn, bushels....| 925,400] 1,029,000|..........|...0s.0.0s 
Oats, bushels .... 223,000 227:000|:/ 225.2. Selene Oe 
Barley, bushels...| None. GOO)... is. ols aeeeeree 
Rye, bushels. ..*. 12,600 63,000): 3.100 seetecee niente 
Flaxseed, bushels 3,600 LU MRE SSA AG ch 
Hay TONS cso. oa ATO), 2 Asse corahe ree ets, ae | a0 age 
Bras COIBShence. lo Ss Hee IS. era eee ee ee ee Joomla 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Minneapolis, Minn., during the 4 weeks ending Feb- 
ruary 3, aS compared with the same period of the 
preceding year, were, according to G. D. Rogers, sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments 

Articles. + 

: 1894. 1893. 1894. 1893. 
Wheat, bushels... .... 2,706,180) 2,641,550) 453,530, 649,690 
Corn, bushels......... 1,587,090; 363.480! 788.970! 219,310 
Oats, bushels......... 159,160) 268,340! 49,380) 273,760 
Barley, bushels....... 56,770! 175,100) — 32,480) += 149,910 
Rye, bushels). <n... 5:5 10,050, 17,680 3,780; 16,600 
Flaxseed, bushels... .. 35,990 38,370 12,930 57,020 
Bay, tonsivas. se.ean 2,339 3,165 60 203 
Flour, barrels........ 12,981} 24,205) 452,332) 649,363 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
DETROIT. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Detroit, Mich., during the 4 weeks ending February 
3, as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to Geo. M. Lane, secretary of 
the Board of Trade, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. —_——- - 
1894. 1893. 1894. | 1893. 
Wheat, bushels....... 514,155) 591,963 25,305, 172,636 
Corn, pushels........ 167,366) 202.889) 991049 128/329 
Oats, bushels.......... 168,154, 193,833 10,589) 6,156 
Barley, bushels....... 62,624) 137,791 3,524 18,631 
Rye, bushels......... 3,827 7,164 4,785) 5,933 
Flour, barrels........ 15,822 16,110; 11,008 11,886 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
MILWAUKEE. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., during the 4 weeks ending February 3, 
as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to Wm. J. Langson, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. - 
1894. 1893, 1894. 1893. 
Wheat, bushels... .. 461,500 798,934 63,431) 261,350 
Corn, bushels ...... 131,950 58,360 50,700 36,315 
Oats, bushels....... 304,00") 433,000) 113,798, 446,908 
Barley, bushels..... | 865,720 910,000) 195,656) 290,315 
Rye, bushels....... 71,400 152,380 39,124, 101,560 
Grass seed, pounds. 603,516 42,720) 924,533) 235,160 
Flaxseed, bushels... 23,910 38,340 17,418 36,780 
Hay tone’... pact | 639 679 130! 10 
Flour, barrels...... 91,118 186,690} 148,930) 248,913 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
PEORIA. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Peoria, Ill., during the 4 weeks ending February 3, 


as compared with the same period of the preceding 
Se Receipts. Shipments. year, were, according to R.C. Grier, secretary of the 
onths. = —— nae aay ; tT 
1893-94. | 1892-93, | 1898-94. | 1892-93, bond, OS TP 8Ct BS een eee 
AUS USti sc < yslns + 414,700, 729,300 341,606) 1,009,113 Receipts. Shipments. 
September. ......| 1,881,550 761,750) 1,195,738 974,668 Articles. 
Octoberpo tsar: 2,340,800, 1,452,000) 1,810,110] 1,150,685 1804. | 1898. | 1894. | 1893. 
November 525.4 sis 1,178,650) 1,895,350 887,708) 1,365,880 —_— —— |. ———— 
December........ 493,900 743,050 883,932 228,060 | Wheat, bushels....... 60,0 0} 138,000 62,400) 119,050 
PANUALY «| ce ae ok 188,700) 396,550 186,674 328,261 | Corn, bushels ........ 1,428,600) 1,227,390, 578,500) 439,440 
Pebruar youd. ics slits ete eee bee Asin wuts eB tera Mie. Chellis bes ore enemas Oats, bushels ........ 563,200) 1,210,600) 764,200) 1,171,500 
Maren 5s bss acca tdline che tone Set vu tecunvawrone Siilehele eletstete atten olen Barley, bushels....... 199,100} 186,200) 221,900} 131,200 
ADEM Serer tale eas FERS No ead Oe orod| at: Siktende Bick io Gone Rye, bushels.,....... 6,000} 15,800 3,600 3,550 
May NDa's cele’. wits ae Sain = [etn Sete in teenie ered Mill Feed, tons....... 165 300. 3,972) 2,160 
JUDG wietiitvacaid cashed seman te eS RASA Eee ere Py eae Hay; tons. .002teeeaee 6,314 3,350. 1,550 2,134 
Fh eho On ate ant EP. ee REA cate SE, ol weeded ed Flour, barrels........ 19,050} 28,200, :16,950' 21,100 
Spirits & Liquors,bbls 4,026 223, 19,008} 14,020 
‘Total settee | 6,493,300| 5,478,000; 4,805,763) 5,051,667 | Syrup & Glucose, bbls. 950, 1,200, 38,970} 21,028 


“100 pounds. 


~ $9.00@9.50; mixed, $7.00@ 


AMERICA 


N ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


RANGE OF PRICES AT CHICAGO. 


The daily range of prices for cash grain at Chicago 
since January 15 has been as follows: 


NO. 2RED NO.2 SPG 


no. 2 NO, 2 


W. WHT, WHEAT.) CORN OATS, RYE. BARLEY |FLAXSEFD 
glaleldleldielsls 
SIBISAlBIalHl Sia] 8 
16014|609;160%4'60%\34 [s4%lo7 |avtal.... 

6044160441605¢13 141844407 27 |....|. 

1 1604 /60% (34% [3494 )2714 2714 

62_ [614416144 34% 34% 0744 27% 


60 5946/5956 13544 /3544 1273; 27%) .. 

59%4/3544/35% 98 28 |44 

1594/3514 3596/27 [2844/44 
56 35 14 1284 |28%4 446 


601415935 (60 \3514/3514|98 2894/45, 45 TS tts ‘lass 


SBEESBESSENSS | January. 


6044|59%4 (60 [3544/85 %4)983,|29 |4a'4i44ts| ...| .: [139 [1-9 
60 [60s \60 [3554/35 % 283,229 |... - «| 138% |18834 
6056 604 (6044 3514 [35% [2844/29 Pel | [A io 
5044 |593, Itt 14134413534)... | oo |eeee| oe [eves 13814|138% 
61 60 (6044)3514/3514 12814 |2814/45 [45 |....|....1187%1139 


5814|579|57 [3444 /84% 28 [28 »- |1384 189 


BT714(56% (37 (9494134%412734|29 [45 |4634|....|... .1138%4|139 
{ 1553¢|561415554 (864418414 13414 logt4logiglas 45 ||....| ...1138 (139 


For week ending January 20 prime contract timothy 


sold at $4.10(@4.15 per cental; prime contract clover 
at $10.25(@14.324; Hungarian at $0.95(@1.75; German 
millet at $0.75(@1.20; buckwheat at $1.15(@1.60 per 100 
pounds. No. 1 flax on track sold at $1.15(@1.41. The 
receipts of hay for the week were 8,291 tons, against 
4,120 tons for the previous week. The shipments for 
the week were 1,041 tons, against 1,097 tons for the 
previous week. The market was dull during the 
week, the arrivals being large and the market over- 
stocked. Demand was light from all sources. Prices 
ruled irregular and declined $1.00@1.50 per ton. Sales 
of No. 1 timothy ranged at $9.50(@11.00; No. 2 at 
$9.50(@9.75; mixed, $7.00@8.50; not graded, $7.50@ 
10.00; threshed, $6.50; Hlinois upland prairie, $4.50@@ 
7.00; Indiana, $4.75(@6.00; Iowa, $6.00(@8.50 for poor 
to fancy: No. 1 prairie, $6.00. Wheat straw sold at 
$4.00(@5.00; oat straw at $4.00(@@5.00, and rye straw at 
$6.00(@7.00. 

For week ending January 27 prime contract timo- 
thy sold at $4.10(@@4.44 per cental; prime contract clover 
at $10.00(@14.424; Hungarian at $1.00@2.00; German 
millet at $0.75(@1.20; buckwheat at $1.15@1.50 per 
No. 1 flax on track sold at $1.144(@@1.38 
per 100 pounds. The receipts of hay for the week 
were 6,945 tons, against 8,291 tons the previous week. 
Shipments for the week were 1,415 tons, against 1,041 
tons for the previous week. The arrivals were héavy 
and demand light, with only choice grades selling. 
Local dealers were the only buyers, shippers doing 
but little. Sales of No. 1 timothy ranged at $9.00@ 
10.50; No. 2, $7.50@850; mixed, $6.00(@@7.00; not 


graded, $6.25(@9.25; clover hay, $6.00; Illinois upland 


prairie, $5.00(@6.00; Indiana, $5.75; Dakota, %6.00; 
Wisconsin, $5.50; Iowa, $4.00(@5.50 for poor to fair, 
and $6.00(@7.75 for good to fancy. Wheat straw sold 
at $4.25(@4.50;. oat straw at $4.00, and rye straw at 
$4.25(@6.50. 

For week ending February 3 prime contract timothy 
sold at $4.15(@@4.46 per cental; prime contract clover at 
$9.90@15.00; Hungarian at $1.25@2.00; German 
millet at $0.75(@1.50; buckwheat at $1.00(@1.45 per 100 
pounds. No. 1 flax on track sold at $1.167@1.39. The 
receipts of hay for the week were 3,497 tons, against 
6,945 tons the previous week. Shipments for the week 
were 839 tons, against 1,415 tons for the previous 
week. The demand was extremely light and it was 
almost impossible to effect sales, even at very low 
prices. Toward the close of the week prices ruled a 
shade firmer, especially for timothy. Sales of No. 1 
timothy ranged at $9.00@10.50; No. 2, $8.50(@9.50; 
mixed, $6.50(@7.00; not. graded, $8.00(@@9.50; Illinois 
upland prairie, $4.00; Indiana, $5.75; Iowa, $4.00@ 
5.50 for poor and damaged and $6.00(@@8.00 for fair to 
fancy; packing hay, $4.00@4.50; bedding hay, $5.00. 
Wheat straw sold at $5.25; oat straw at $4.50(@@5.50, 
and rye straw at $5.75(@6.00. 

For week ending February 10, prime contract timo- 
thy sold at $4.15(@4.52 per cental; prime contract clover 
at $8.90(@15.30; Hungarian at $1.25@2.00; German 
millet at $0.85(@1.60; buckwheat at $1.00@1.40 per 100 
pounds. No. 1 flax on track sold at $1.22(@1.39 per 
100 pounds. The receipts of hay for the week were 
4,643 tons, against 3,497 tons for the previous week. 
Shipments for the week were 826 tons, against 839 
tons for the previous week. The market ruled dull 
during the week. Only a limited inquiry existed and 
that for choice grades. Coarse, off color and poor hay 
was about unsalable. Sales of No. 1 timothy ranged 
at $9.75(@10.25, and fancy at $10.50@10.75: No. 2, 
8.50; not graded, $6.00 for 
damaged and $8.50(@9.50 for good to choice; Illinois 
upland prairie, $5.00(@@6.00; Indiana, $5.50; Iowa, 
$5.00(@6.75 for poor to good, and $7.00(@@8.00 for choice 


to fancy. Wheat straw sold at $5.75, oat straw sold 
at $5.50(@6,00, and rye straw at $7.50(@8.00. 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


The following table shows the visible supply of grain 
Saturday, February 10, 1891, ascompiled by George F. 
Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade: 


In Store at Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, Barley, 
bu. ba. bu. bu, bu. 
Albany... 000 fens see 120,000 14,000 49.900 
Baltimore...... 1,228,000 208,000 50,00) ...... 
Boston. ..... 1,166 0 0 UND aa c's ae 2 = 19,000 
Buffalo ........ 2,237,0 54,000 64,000 727,000: 
do afloat, .... 160 000 EBGOOU  aivetey Say Shaan sslee 
Chicago.. . | 20.705,000 409,000} 230,000 15,000 
do afloat 1,001 000 189,000 1,000 114,000 
Cincinnati ..... 7,000 26,000 BS WOO Nc ances 
Detroit......... 1,644,000 34,000 1, 6,000 
do afloat..... TOR OOO iis on oes eae feslenre Sh AON CN ce 2048s leans ln sped 
Duluth ... ....| 10,097,000 23,000 31,000 23,060 
do afloat..... 209,000 
Indianapolis. .. 153,000 
Kansas City.... 641,000 


Milwaukee ... 871,000 


12,722,000)” 
637,000 


Minneapolis,... 
Montreal ...... 


New York...... 2,047,000 
do afloat, 8, 
Oswego ........ 58,000 
Peoria... 0. <2. 354,000 
Philadelphia. .. 632,000 
St. Louis....... 676,000 
do afloat..... 75,000 
Toledo.. ~ 1,152,000 

do afloat..... 37,000 
Toronto........ 


On Canals...... 
On Lakes.......| ... 
Oa Miss. River.|.... 


Grand total. ...| 79,878,000) 15,316,000) 4,067,000) 562,000) 1,707,000 
Corresponding . 
date, 1893.....! 81,390,000! 13,462,000! 5,954,000 918,000! 2.155,000 


INSPECTED RECEIPTS AT CHICAGO. 


According to the report of Chief Grain Inspector 
George P. Bunker the grain received at Chicago during 
the month of January, 1894, was graded as follows: 

WINTER WHBAT. 


White. Hard. Red. 
Railroad. — ---- 
No 
23) 4/1 2 Fs ee a 3 4 |G’de. 
OF /BE SEQ rcace aie é 127) 100 82) 84) 34 1 
Ga Rel aePe its. 1 5| 44 2} 29) 34]..... 
(OR AT Sone er: by cee de ast oe aie pe Ni I Meet 
Illinois Central.}..| 1)..|... OLS Shy LA) Car ESE A. 
Presporti Divabay > ralicdtites|es.cslles sae wa hia Lol awhsees lire o- 
GalenaDiv. N.W]..'...]..]..- 5 Oras dere ca eae 
Witesive NeaWieetee sleteklincs roe Me bol ZPe 16h Sf oe: 
Wabash........].. cbse iN ee A 4) 76) 238 | 
Ga Bee rors slide ieiae A (a5 ae?) 
C., M. & St. P.. g ii 3 Oconto e ka 
Wise COMM Re cess « [tae BS) AS) aria (atte G2 ae Ace bl mob.d berar 
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EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The exports of breadstuffs, as compiled by George 
F’. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
from the Atlantic ports during the two weeks ending 
February 10, as compared with same weeks last year, 
have been as follows: 


| 
For the week ending|For the week ending 
Feb. 10. Feb. 11. | Feb. 3. Feb. 4. 
1804. 1893. | 1804. | 1893. 
Wheat, bu........ 745,000) 1,805,000, \ 691,000) 1,676,000 
COMM Tse eee oie: 989,000} 545,000) 2,099,000} 828,000 
OME acted. deta: 14,000 102,000 30,000) 80,000 
TRVO ss silent asta tre lll ine dots k's 1O,000h cules bes 45,000 
Flour, bbls... .... 228,000 250,000; 288,000) 282,000 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
TOLEDO. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Toledo, O., during the four weeks ending February 3, 
as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to Denison B; Smith, secretary 


Receipts. | Shipments. 
Articles. | ae -- 
1894. 1893. 1894. | 1893. 
Wheat, bushels....... 247,000, 599,900 25,800) 141,500 
Corn, bushels......... 1,L69,800, 828,300) 75,800) 355,200 
Oats, bushels......... 9,800 5,800) 4,400 6,700 
Barley, bushels.......|.......+ 600 1.80 2.800 
Rye, bushels ......... ; 8,000) 8,800 9,800) 14,300 
Clover seed, Ibs....... 24,577, 18,055) = 85,604) = 27,422 
Flour, barrels........ 7,319 36,859 49,685 
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ADVERTISING 

This paper has a large circulation among the elevator men 
and grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in 
the United States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates 
made known upon application, 
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We solicit correspondence upon all topies of interest connect- 

ed with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 
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THE NEW ANTI-OPTION BILL. 


The long promised pill of Mr. Hatch has 
finally been introduced and referred to the w ays 
and means committee under the rule requiring 
all bills relating to revenue to go to that com- 
mittee. The first move that Mr. Hatch contem- 
plates is to have the bill taken from that com- 
mittee and referred to his own, the committee 
on agriculture. The reason for this is that his 
own committee will promptly report the meas- 
ure, while the ways and means committee is 
supposed to be apathetic in regard to it. 

The provisions of the new bill are given on 
another page, and the reader can judge for him- 
self whether Hatch’s promise that his new bill 
would not interfere with legitimate speculation 
is borne out in fact. The former bill was a 
miserable bundle of false pretenses. It was so 
utterly unreasonable that it never would have 
been carried out. The new bill is less drastic; 
it could probably be enforced, and would be 
death to an immense amount of legitimate busi- 
ness. It would interfere with the present 
methods of selling against actual purchases of 
corn cribbed in the West and wheat bought by 
millers; for it would be impossible for the crib- 
ber of corn, for instance, to buy back a portion 
of his sales for May delivery and sell for July. 
In both of his bills Mr. Hatch has shown that 
he knows little or nothing of the way in which 
the crops of the country are handled. He seems 
to forget that the crops are harvested in a few 
weeks, while their consumption is spread over a 
whole year. Unless he is very blind indeed, he 
ought to see that the narrowing of specula- 
tion can breed only hardship to the farmer; and 
that by hampering speculation he is making it 
certain that the farmer will put up the margin 
instead of the speculator, by taking a price 
enough smaller to secure the buyer who buys for 
spec ulation, against loss. 

The bill is said to be aimed against four ex- 
changes only; the Cotton and Produce Ex- 
changes of New York, the Chicago Board of 
Trade and the Cotton Exchange of New Or- 
leans. Members of these bodies do not seem to 
be especially alarmed, though many believe it 


may pass both House and Senate. Seer anes 
Morton is known to be opposed to legislation of 
this kind, and it is believed that President Cleve- 
land would refer the matter to him. Secretary 
Gresham is likwise opposed to all legislation of 
this kind; and President Cleveland himself, al- 
though he signed the oleomargarine bill, is be- 
lieved to be opposed to interfering so seriously 
with freedom of contract as the Hatch bill pro- 
poses to do. 


THE BEST GUESSER. 


The February report of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics showing the exports of wheat from the 
United States during January, has not reached 
us, SO we cannot announce in this number the 
name of the successful guesser. 

As soon as it is determined we will send the 
$50 to the owner and publish the particulars in 
our March issue. 


THE VISIBLE AND THE INVISIBLE. 


Every year or two attempts are made to in- 
duce the commercial exchanges to collect and com- 
pile reports of stocks of grain at points not in- 
cluded in the visible supply statement issued 
weekly. The members of the grain trade nat- 
urally and properly reason that if they are ben- 
efited by knowing the amount of grain in store 
at 25 points in this country and “Canada they 
would be benefited all the more by knowing 
the amount in store at 50, 75 or 100 points. 

The reports should be as complete as possible. 
Every storage elevator of 100,000 bushels’ ca- 
pacity and over should be included. The mem- 
bers of the trade know very near the amount 
that will be required to supply the home de- 
mand, and the more complete, the more definite 
their information regarding the supply in store, 
the more competent “will they be to judge of the 
quantity we can spare to importing countries. 
The lack of this reliable information has helped 
to keep our exports much below what they 
should have been for the past few years, and has 
piled up stocks at home which now depress 
prices over all the world. 

Ignorance, like darkness, always interferes 
with action. The grain trade has attempted to 
do business by a dim light too long. The 
clouds should be brushed away and the ‘light of 
full and complete information should be turned 
on, so that grain dealers can discern nearer the 
actual stocks and act more knowingly and ad- 
vantageously. 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH 
WHEAT? 


For twelve months past wheat has been en- 
gaged principally in the occupation of making 
low records for itself. Wheat has sold in the 
west, on the street, for less than corn. Cash 
wheat in Chicago has sold as low as 53 cents, 
and May wheat has reached the hitherto un- 
equaled record in Chicago of 583 cents. The 
bulls long ago became discouraged, and at times 
it has seemed as if the market had no bottom. 
Russia and the Argentine Republic continue to 
pour cheap wheat upon Europe, and the question 
uppermost in the minds of farmers, millers and 
grain handlers is whether wheat is unduly de- 
pressed or has found a new level of price, at and 
around 60 cerits, just as formerly ‘dollar wheat” 
was considered about the right thing. 

It is altogether likely that wheat is both. de- 
pressed and is also on a lower natural level than 
formerly. It must be remembered that condi- 
tions have changed very greatly in the past few 
years. Russia, with a vast expanse of fertile 
country and every facility for raising wheat 
cheap, has entered the market as a steady com- 
petitor. The Argentine Republic is becoming 
more and more of a factor, and, unlike localities 
that have become prominent for a year or two, 
it has a wonderfully rich country for wheat 


raising, aa one of vast extent. Not only 
abroad has wheat production moved with rapid 
strides; but our own country has developed new 
wheat fields to an extent that would have been 
deemed fabulous a few years ago. Think of one 
state counting confidently ona yield of 100,000,- 
000 bushels. It is altogether likely that our 
production of wheat the past six or seven years 
has been under-estimated. In no other way can 
the persistently large deliveries, considering the 
time of year, in the face of low prices, be ac- 
counted for. It is true that for certain reasons 
farmers sell grain when it is cheap and hold it 
when it is dear; but there is always a large 
number of farmers who are not obliged to 
sell and certainly would not sell at the 
prices that have ruled for eight or nine 
months. It is certain that many of them have 
not sold; yet wheat moves steadily into the mar- 
ket and the mountain of the visible supply acts 
as a weight to keep prices down. 

The future of wheat is certainly not rosy; but 
it would seem to require a bold man to predict 
still lower prices. But prophecies of improve- 
ment have come to naught and the gloomiest 
views of the bears have been realized. Still, it 
would seem that prices are scraping along on 
the bottom; but with the experience of the last 
few months still fresh, it requires more nerve 
than the average man possesses to act on such a 
belief. We believe that the old prices of wheat 
have gone, not to return in a hurry; but we also 
believe that the present low level is not the new 
and natural level, but below it. There must be 
more signs of amendment than are visible at 
present, however, to justify a prediction of 
higher prices in the near future. 


LEGISLATING CROP ESTIMATES. 


Senator Pettigrew of South Dakota has intro- 
duced a queer resolution in the Senate. Its 
whereases recite that a number of leading com- 
mercial newspapers like Lradstreet’s and the 
Price Current persistently dispute the reports of 
the agricultural department relating to the 
yearly wheat crops and the estimates of the de- 
partment, ‘‘usually largely increasing the quan- 
tities beyond those published in the reports and 
estimates of said department.” And the Senator 
further declares that such printed statements 
from unauthorized sources largely control the 
market price of wheat and thereby reduce its 
price to the American wheat producer. Conse- 
quently his resolution commands the Secretary 
of Agriculture to furnish the Senate: 

1. A statement of all the wheat, including the 
visible and invisible, there was in this country March 
1, 1898, together with the entire wheat crop harvested 
in this country during that year. 

2. The amount of wheat that has been used for food 
and seed purposes between March 1, 1893, and Feb. 1, 
1894, the amount of wheat that will be required for 
like purposes in this country between Feb. 1 and July 
1, 1894, together with the amount of wheat and flour 
as wheat that has been exported out of this country 
since March 1, 1893, with the surplus available for ex- 
port between Feb. 1 and July 1, 1894, after deducting 
the above from the estimated surplus March 1, 1893, 
and the entire wheat crop of that year, according to 
the latest information and most reliable experience 
found in his department. 

The first thing about the Senator’s move that 
strikes the average mind is that he has unwit- 
tingly given the papers he names a mighty big 
advertisement. He rightly implies that prices 
are largely a matter of confidence, and if Brad- 
streets and the Price Current possess the confi- 
dence of the public to a larger degree than the 
reports of the department of agriculture it is 
something to be proud of. 

But the remedy he proposes is the curious 
part of it. He would cure the ill by furnishing 
another estimate. The complaint is that people 
believe unauthorized estimates in preference to 
the simon-pure, orthodox government article, 
and the proposition is to have the government 
make an additional estimate. He ought to pro- 
vide pains and penalties for disbelieving it in 
order to make it effectual; or possibly prohibit 
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Our sympathies have generally been with the 
department of agriculture in the attacks that 
have been made upon it; for we believe that its 
work has been done as well as the means at its 
command would permit and that its figures have 
been honestly made, however mistaken they 
may have been. But this attempt to boost de- 
partment estimates into infallibility tends to 
make the whole thing ridiculous. 


at Buffalo and New York by the state. The 
pool is fighting the bill and attempting to dis- 
courage the promoters. If the bill is passed 
the fight against the enforcement of the law 
will be waged just as vigrously. 

The elevator-railroad pool is determined to 
drive the canal out of the grain-carrying trade, 
and it does not propose to permit the enactment 
of any law which will reduce its power to levy 
atax upon all grain passing through Buffalo 


Does the Senator know that, according to the in- | and to discriminate against grain carried by the 


fallible estimates to which he wants people to 
pin their faith, there ought not to be on March 
1, 1894, a single bushel of wheat left in the 
country? Taking the crops reported for the last 
six years, deducting the exports, consumption 
and amount used for seed, and there ought to be 
none left. Instead of this we find a huge visi- 
ble supply that is steadily depressing prices and 
an invisible supply that defies all attempts to 
correctly estimate it. 

Let the government collect statistics and make 
estimates, if it sees fit; but let claims of in- 
fallibility. be abandoned. Experience with 
wheat the past twelve months ought to demon- 
strate that the amount of wheat in the country 
a year ago and the amount raised the past few 
years has been under-estimated. There is noth- 
ing discreditable about that; but it is ridiculous 
to attempt to legislate discredited estimates into 
authority by placing the blame of low prices on 
“unauthorized” estimates. 


TRADE ORGANIZATION. 


A Kansas correspondent, who is in the grain 
and lumber business and has had ample oppor- 
tunity to judge of the advantages to be gained 
from trade organizations, suggests that the grain 
men organize an order something in the line of 
the Hoo-Hoo’s. 

No trade has stronger or more active trade 
organizations than the lumber trade, and no 
trade has fewer or weaker organizations than 
the grain trade. No trade is so frightfully 
burdened with abuses and impositions as the 
grain trade, and the members of no trade have 
afield in which combined effort would bring 
more profitable results. 

We would be pleased to hear from every 
dealer that is in favor of organizing a grain 
dealers’ association. Let your brother dealers 
know how you stand on this question, and what 
in your opinion should be done to secure an 
active organization. 

At present the members of the grain trade 
must fight for their rights single-handed and 
against great odds. Much would be gained and 
nothing lost by organization. 


THE BUFFALO ELEVATOR POOL. 


canal, The pool has been compelling the trade 
to pay dividends upon idle houses for a number 
of years, but it is doubtful that it will succeed 
in continuing the robber’s policy much longer. 


REGULATING SIZE OF TESTER IN 
OHIO. 


The nearsighted farmers in the Ohio Legisla- 
ture-are attempting to have a bill passed requir- 
ing all tests of grain to be made in a half- 
bushel measure. The smaller grain testers they 
wrongly claim are unreliable, so they propose 
to stop the use of such and allow tests to be 
made in half-bushel measures only. 

It does. not matter how expensive such a 
change would be to the members of the trade, 
or how much inconvenience it would cause 
them, the farmer’s whim must be carried into 
effect. 

The grain dealers at country points in Ohio 
are impressed, no doubt, by the work of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce in having the 
bill so amended as not to interfere with the 
trade on ’Change, and to apply only to sales 
made by producers to first buyers. Had the 
buyers at country points been well organized, 
they might have had the bill amended so as_ to 
apply only to trades made at grain centers, or 
better still, they might have defeated the bill. 
Not being organized, the country buyers do not 
attempt to protect themselves. 

However, it is doubtful. if the bill will ever 
make country dealers any trouble, even if passed. 
As amended, it discriminates against the country 
buyers, and permits those who buy grain from a 
country shipper to use a tester which he is for- 
bidden: to use in buying. In otber words, the 
country buyer must use the big, awkward tester 
when buying, but the city dealer can use any 
he desires. Such discrimination is unjust and 
the law would be unconstitutional. If ever the 
point is raised in the courts, it will be decided 
so very quickly. 


OWNERSHIP OF STORED GRAIN. 


When a country elevator man, who has been 
doing a storage business as well as a general 
grain business, fails, should the stored grain be 
turned over to the assignee as an asset or be 


The Buffalo elevator pool has grown weary of | kept exempt for the holders of the storage cer- 


buying large elevators to keep in idleness, so 
has commenced to circulate reports about Buffa- 
lo having too many elevators and that some are 
now falling to pieces after years of enforced 
idleness. It is not reported, although true, that 
their idleness is enforced by the pool as a dan- 
ger signal, warning men with spare cash to in- 
vest against entering so unprofitable a business. 

Some of the idle houses were built especially 
for transferring grain from lake vessels to canal 
boats. As the pool is decidedly opposed to any 
grain being shipped by canal, it has dismantled 
some of these houses and reduced the facilities 
for handling canal grain below that required 
‘during the busy season. 

This fact, together with the exorbitant and 
illegal charge levied upon all grain transferred 
by the pool’s houses, has prompted capitalists 
recently to build new houses, and has induced 
the friends of the Erie Canal to introduce again 
in the New York Legislature that obnoxious 
bill which proposes to do an unconstitutional 


tificates? 

This is a point upon which the lower courts of 
the different states frequently disagree. It 
would seem that rightly the wheat when stored 
separately from warehousemen’s grain should be 
kept for the holders of the storage certificates, 
yet the courts sometimes decide differently. 
Where the identical wheat received for storage 
is not held against the certificates there is 
stronger ground for maintaining that the wheat 
in the house at time of assignment should be 
treated as an asset of the elevator man. 

An Ohio court has recently decided that the 
wheat of farmers stored in the elevator was an 
asset, and the holders of certificates creditors of 
the same standing as other creditors. When a 
Bloomyille merchant failed he had grain in his 
elevator stored for farmers. The farmers had 
the elevator man indicted for converting their 
property to his own use. He was tried and 
acquitted on the grounds that he had turned 
over all his property to the assignee for the 
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benefit of creditors, and the farmers must take 
their chances with the balance of the claimants. 


Ir is reported that the traffic managers have 
decided to put hay back in the sixth class and 
make 20,000 pounds the minimum weight for 
carload rates. The protests of the hay dealers’ 
organizations and of the hay trade press were too 
much for the promoters of this latest railroad 
imposition. What a sweet, pleasant time the 
traffic managers would have were it not for the 
trade press, which points out the wrongs and 
arouses the members of the trade to action. 


Tue Mark Lane Express, in its last review 
of the wheat market, takes an unusually gloomy 
view of the future. It says that the quota- 
tion at London for English wheat, 26 shillings 
per quarter, the lowest on record, shows the 
hopeless bankruptcy of wheat growing, and ad- 
vises British farmers not to plant a single acre 
of spring wheat. Its advice is sound. There 
is no possibility of the British farmer’s growing 
wheat at such a price, save at a loss to himself. 
They ought to let us grow the wheat. 


Tue millers at Hankinson, N. D., have been 
trying to monopolize the wheat shipping busi- 
ness at that station, and a wheat buying war re- 
sulted. At last reports the elevator men and 
the millers were paying 5 cents above its value 
in Duluth plus freight, which any country buyer 
will admit shows that the parties possess supe- 
rior wisdom. The elevator men claim that mill- 
ers should confine themselves to flour and let 
shipping of wheat alone, while the millers claim 
the right to manage their own business as suits 
them best without dictation from old-line wheat 
buyers. The millers, taking in more wheat 
than they can grind, are obliged to ship it and 
have about 150 carloads already sold in Duluth. 
Both parties are losing money. 


Tur Adams Cable Codex which is advertised 
in our book list is a small volume which con- 
tains an abbreviated system for transmission of 
messages by cable. ‘The matter is condensed in 
small space and well arranged so that it is easily 
understood and utilized. It contains over 160 
pages of sentences especially adapted to the 
general requirements of those who travel for 
business, health or pleasure. The saving in ex- 
pense with the code, especially to those who 
have to use the cable lines, is very great, the dif- 
ference in one message invariably amounting to 
many times the cost of the -code. It contains 
sentences covering and referring to arrival and 
departure, letters and telegrams, business, finan- 
cial matters, letters of credit, drafts, buying and 
selling, condition of market, standing of firms, 
sterling money, United States money and a large 
number of pages of miscellaneous sentences. 


Tue state elevator bill has been resurrected in 
the New York State Legislature, but it will 
never pass. By it $360,000 is appropriated for 
building one storehouse grain eleyatcr and two 
floating grain elevators. The former shall have 
a transfer capacity of 3,000 bushels’ an hour, 
and a storage capacity of not less than 350,000 
bushels for each twenty-four hours when filled. 
The latter shall be capable of elevating and 
transferring not less than 10,000 bushels an hour. 
These elevators must be built by contract by the 
Superintendent of Public Works, and be ready 
for use on August 15 next. All three shall be 
located at the port of Buffalo. The maximum 
charge for elevating and transferring grain is 
fixed at one-fourth cent a bushel from lake ves- 
sels to canal boat, and the same rate for the 
storage of grain for ten days or any part there- 
of. These fees will go to the state. The law 
could not be enforced, if passed, and even if 
passed and enforced the service given by the 
state politicians would be so poor as to forbid 
the use of the elevators by the trade. 
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Tarnk of it! A pound of oats worth as much 
as a pound of wheat! 


Tue grain dealers of the country should or- 
ganize. If not, why not? Let us have your 
opinions on the subject whether you agree with 
us or not. 


Tue grain buyers of Aberdeen, 8S. D., and 
vicinity are attempting to organize for mutual 
protection. <A thing they should have done 
years ago. 


Tuer Hay Dealers’ Association of Cincinnati 
is one of the active or ganizations which prompt- 
ly protested against the change in the freight 
classification of that product. 


Tur Chicago Board of Trade tower, ship and 
all, is to come down and be replaced by one less 
than half as high, but twice as safe. The new 
tower will cost from $20,000 to $25,000. 


James L. Retro, Delavan, Ill., who advertises 
his Premium Seed Corn in this issue, will be 
pleased to send cards for distribution. among 
farmers, to grain dealers who will drop hima 
postal card. 


Tuosr connected with the production and 
marketing of wheat in the Pacific Northwest are 
striving to save a little of that damaged by ex- 
posure to rains. So far their efforts have been 
almost in vain. 


Russian journals are commenting in anything 
but a pleasant strain on the French policy of 
raising the grain duties. And yet it is only 
a few weeks ago that the French ‘and Russians 
were hugging each other. 


AtonG with her other trials, Italy is enjoying 
a first-class row as to whether duties on grain 
shall be increased. The commercial bodies of 
nearly all the larger cities have strongly advised 
the government against such a course. 


Iv you want a partner, plant or second-hand 
machine make use of our column devoted to 
‘*Miscellaneous Notices.’’? This journal reaches 
more members of the grain trade than any hun- 
dred journals or newspapers published. 


Terminat elevator men are still docking re- 
ceipts for future shrinkage and the country ship- 
pers tolerate the theft with little complaint. As 
long as the shippers do not make a determined 
fight against this robbery it will be continued. 


Ciover seed has brought such good prices 
this season that many farmers will plant a larger 
acreage next season, and many who have had 
no experience will try their hand with this crop. 
The result will be a large crop and lower prices. 


Mosr people suppose that the attempt to force 
the state of Minnesota into the elevator busi- 
ness had been foiled, but Ignatius Donnelly says 
he proposes to stay by the state elevator fight to 
the bitter end. It is to be hoped that he will 
find that his farmer constituents are of the 
opinion that the end has come and is very bit- 


1 fectty competent to take care of the business, 
and no state competition, with a gang of poli- 
ticians in charge, is wanted. 


Senp us the condition of the growing crops of 
your district. No one can give more reliable 
crop reports than country grain dealers and 
millers. Send us the acreage planted and con- 
dition of the growing wheat whenever you 
write! 


We are sorry to inform our readers that the 
large export hay trade which has been boasted 
of so frequently by many connected with the 
trade is not so very large after all. In fact the 
exports last year were 7,012 tons less than the 
imports. 


ATTENTION is directed to the new advertise- 
ment of Frank Kaucher, St. Joseph, Mo. Mr. 
Kaucher will be pleased to hear from those who 
have need of such service as he offers. He is 
also the patentee of the Kaucher Mixing and 
Grading System for large elevators. 


W antep—Government reports on crop con- 
ditions that will be reliable and consistent and 
earn as well as retain the confidence of those 
connected with the trade. Anyone who can 
point out a sure way to obtain such reports will 
confer a great favor by writing to the editor of 
this journal. 


Iniino1s had a husk factory at Peru. It was 
burned but will be rebuilt, and like the country 
warehouses equipped with flax brakes will sup- 
ply stock to upholsterers and furniture manufac- 
turers. We are advancing rapidly in the utiliza- 
tion of what we have considered heretofore 
waste product. 


Proria is one of the best grain markets in 
the country, and one of the best-known com- 
mission firms is located there. This is the firm 
of P. B. & C. C. Miles, a firm of long stand- 
ing and well-known reliability. They do busi- 
ness on business principles and will be pleased 
to hear from shippers. 


Iv was expected that the eastbound roads 
would reduce the rates on corn to 20 cents to 
stimulate traffic; but the majority of the 
roads voted against it. They certainly made a 
mistake, as shipments would seem bound to fall 
off more and more as the time for the opening 
of navigation approaches. 


An effort is being made to have the Minnesota 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission reduce 
the freight rate on wheat from Moorhead to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. As usual the rail- 
road company is presenting volumes of statis- 
tics at the hearing to show how small a dividend 
it has paid upon its watered stock. 


Epwin P. Dickxry of the E. P. Dickey Fan- 
ning Mill Company, Racine, Wis., died of ap- 
oplexy on the morning of January 28. He 
was 70 years old. He was born at Leroy, N. 
Y., and had been in Racine nearly 50 years, 
during a large part of which he had been en- 
gaged in the fanning mill business. 


Years ago, back in the sixties, “Hiram 
Wheeler, who was the most important figure in 
the grain trade of the West, built a house in 
Wabash avenue in Chicago that was a wonder 
in those days. It was one of the sights of Chi- 
cago. This old home is now on the edge of the 


| business district, and is soon to be torn down. 


It would not be noticed now, except for its re- 


ter. The men now engaged in the elevator |markable plainness; and yet this house cost 


business in Minnesota and other states are per- 


more than the six-story steel building which is 


to replace it. This shows the changed condi- 
tions iu the building trade; but the grain trade 
itself can show changes quite as surprising. 


Tuer patents of machines and devices used in 
the grain trade which expire will be published 
with those issued hereafter in each issue of this 
journal. Many patents used in the grain trade 
have expired and are now public property, al- 
though that fact is known to few besides the 
patentee. Henceforth our readers will be kept 
posted regarding the expiring patents. 


Tue National Board of Trade, which met at 
Washington on January 23, ignored Mr. 
Hatch’s proposed bill, altogether. This was 
either from a feeling that it stood no chance of 
running the gauntlet of the President’s veto, or 
else because business was so poor that even the 
ingenuity of Mr. Hatch could make it no worse. 
Possibly the silence was due to a combination of 
these two convictions. 


Amone the new advertisements in this issue, 
the reader will note that of The Knickerbocker 
Company of Jackson, Mich., advertising the 
Cyclone Dust Collector. The ‘‘Cyclone” has 
made an enviable record in mills, elevators and 
other dust-producing establishments, and thou- 
sands of them are now in daily use. The man- 
ufacturers will be pleased to correspond with 
grain men who wish to perfect their equipment. 


Tue Jeffrey Manufacturing Company of Co- 
lumbus, O., are among the favored ones, judg- 


ing from reports of recent sales and the con- 


tinued demands for their chain belting and con- 
veying machinery. They claim to manufacture 
the largest line of chains made by any manu- 
facturer, so that they can supply all wants in 
their line. Catalogues describing their chain 
specialties, wire cable conveyors and mining 
machinery may be had on request. 


Country buyers who issue tickets against 
grain left in their elevators will be interested in 
the decision of the Supreme Court of Minnesota 
which is published in this issue. Buyers can- 
not be too careful about the wording of such 
tickets. _ Unprincipled farmers and tricksters 
are ever on the watch for a chance to bleed 
the unwary. Make each ticket issued state ex- 
plicitly what you agree to do, and that you will 
not assume risk of loss by fire or other accidents 
due to causes other than your carelessness. Care 
in this matter will prevent lawsuits and save 
money to elevator men. 


A CORRESPONDENT whose views are published 
in this number agrees with us in. maintaining 
that the stocks at many points not now included 
in the visible supply reports each week should 
be given. The reports are incomplete, but 
could, with very little extra labor, be made to 
include the stocks at every prominent grain stor- 
age point in the country. If the grain stocks 
at many points are not soon included the visible 
reports compiled by the commercial exchanges 
will be of little value to the trade. The reports 
should be supplemented with a report of the 
stocks in private houses also. 


Lasr spring an elevator at Miltonvale, Cloud 
county, Kan., was destroyed by fire. The fire 
was supposed to have originated from a spark 
from a Santa Fe engine. The owner of the ele- 
vator claimed damages and sued the railroad 
company for $2,000, the value of the house. 
The District Court has just given judgment for 
the plaintiff in the fullamount. It is right that 
every man or company should be required to so 
conduct his business as not to endanger the 
safety of adjoining property. If his careless- 
ness causes loss he should stand it. Smoke- 
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stacks should be provided with good spark arres- 
ters, then the owner of the engine which emits 
sparks has some ground for defense. 


-We publish in this issue the views of a con- 
temporary on ‘Shippers Should Keep Producers 
Posted,” which should be read by every country 
buyer. By publishing in the local papers the 
prices he is paying for each kind of grain the 
country buyer attracts the attention of many 
farmers. The farmers become better acquainted 
with the buyer. The publication of market 
prices establishes confidence in the buyer's 
methods and makes him many friends. 


Nor a little excitement existed last week at 
Montreal on account of the deep plunge that 
wheat took in Chicago. Montreal has always 
been a lively speculative center, and the losses 
of its speculators are said to amount to ‘mill- 
ions” by the fervid imagination of newspaper 
men. Whatever exaggeration there may be in 
the amount of the losses, it is quite certain that 
a lot of wheat bought at a figure close upon 80 
cents was unloaded at about 60 cents. The 
tendency of wheat to make a new record every 
week certainly had a tendency to discourage 
eyen the most enthusiastic bulls. 


is a whole-souled anti- 
optionist. His bill ‘‘sees” the Hatch bill and 
goes it several better. It makes dealing in 
futures punishable by fine and imprisonment, 
and declares exchanges to be unlawful combina- 
tions to obstruct commerce. We don’t see why 
his bill stops there. He might just as easily 
prescribe death as the penalty for dealing in 
options and confiscate the property of the public 
exchanges. His bill was introduced for ‘‘bun- 
combe;” it will satisfy his constituents, or some 
of them, with ‘professional farmer” tendencies, 
and that is probably all he cares to do. 


SENATOR GEORGE 


Tue grain men at Kansas City are hopeful 
and possibly imaginative. When the snow fell 
on Kansas’ 4} million acres of wheat, some of 
them declared that Kansas would produce 100,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat this year. On a 
somewhat less acreage Kansas raised nearly 75,- 
000,000 bushels in 1892, and the increase does 
not look too large in optimistic eyes. ‘It 
means 50,000,000 bushels of wheat at Kansas 
City,” declared one grain man. 
of grain, and this is only February; but Kansas 
does some very surprising things; perhaps the 
wheat crop of 1894 will be one of them. 


. 


In this number under the head of ‘Latest De- 
cisions” we publish a decision of the Court of 
Appeals of West Virginia by which the unjust 
demurrage charge was sustained. The court 
failed to recognize the fact that the demurrage 
charge is not levied for the purpose of increas- 
ing the shipping facilities, but for the purpose 
of bleeding the shippers who are dependent on 
one road, or are not brave enough to stand out 
against the imposition. The charge is not levied 
on large shippers at competing points, and we 
doubt it ever will be. The small shippers should 
organize and fight this imposition, for they 
will be taxed until they do. 


In a recent letter the Charter Gas Engine 
Company of Sterling, Il., write us that the re- 
sults of their business in 1893 were much better 
than expected, and that at the present time in- 
-quiry is brisk. ‘They have lately shipped en- 
gines as far as Arizona on one side and Maine 
on the other, the parties setting up and starting 
the engines by printed directions. At the an- 
nual meeting of the company on January 16, 
the same officers were elected—G. M. Robinson, 
president and treasurer, and Wm. 8. McCloy, 
secretary. We may note that Mr. Robinson 
has completed his majority in business, having 


That is a pile 


been with the same concern, of which he is now 


the head, since Jan. 1, 1873. 


Ir the Erie Canal is improved as is pro- 
posed and grain is carried from Buffalo to New 
York for two cents a bushel we can ship grain 
from our fields in the Northwest at much less 
cost for transportation, and give other exporting 
countries a much harder fight for the trade of 
importing countries. Much Canadian grain also 
would be exported via the Erie. 


DOTS AND BASHES. 


The total inspected receipts of wheat in St. Louis 
during 1893 as reported by Chief Grain Inspector 
Joseph O’Shea was 13,212,118 bushels, with shipments 
of 13,087,905 bushels. 

A farmer in Porter County, N. Y., claims to have 
fed 1,200 bushels of wheat to cattle and hogs. An- 
other has fed 500 bushels. They claim that it pays 
them 75 cents a bushel. 

The state of Minnesota has an elevator site for sale; 
at least the state ownS valuable ground purchased for 
that purpose in Duluth which the Supreme Court says 
it shall not utilize for that purpose. 


Charles H. Toan of Perry, N. Y., has received a 
$100 prize from a seed company for growing the larg- 
est crop of wheat off one acre of land. The yield 
was a little over 45 bushels per acre. 

The grain storage capacity of Manitoba and the 
Northwest territories, including the elevators at Port 
Arthur, Fort William and Keewatin; now amounts to 
11,817,100 bushels, an increase of 350,000 bushels last 
year. 

Every shipper expects to allow himself a reasona- 
ble margin, and this is also expected by the farmer. 
When you do not allow yourself this margin, you are 
doing yourself an injustice and you had far better 
allow some one else to handle the produce. 


Mrs. Lucy Wickham, wife of John W. Wickham, 
Jr., of the firm of Wickham. & Co., Huron, F., fish 
and grain merchants, has, it is reliably reported, 
fallen heir toa fortune of $200,000, by the death of her 
father, the late General John W. Sprague of Tacoma, 
Wash. 

During the month of January 1,627,269 bushels of 
corn were exported from the port of New Orleans, 
La., according to Robt. McMillan, chief inspector of 
the New Orleans Board of Trade, Ltd., compared 
with 332,318 bushels exported in January, 1893. Dur- 
ing the same ‘months 513,345 bushels of wheat were 
exported, compared with 1,491,677 bushels exported 
in January, 1893. : 


From the fact that a few lots of hard wheat have 
been sold at Chicago and at Milwaukee recently, says 
a prominent Chicago wheat broker, it is asserted that 
the milling demand is increasing. In ordinary times 
such transactions are of almost daily occurrence and 
excite no comment. The only thing about them now 
is their extreme rarity. 
elevators in Canada 
In February the ele- 


Among fire losses on grain 
during 1898 were the following: 
vator at Alexandria, Ont.; in May the elevator at 
Alexander, Man.; in July the elevator at Montreal, 
Que.; in September the elevator at Griswold, Man., at 
Hamilton, Ont., and at Burlington, Ont. Total loss, 
$87,000, with total insurance of $64,400. 


The receipts of clover seed at Toledo, O., during 
the week ending February 3 were 2,595 bags, and the 
shipments 3,494 bags. In the corresponding week in 
1893 the receipts were 1,208 bags and the shipments 
3,377 bags. From September 1 to February 3 the re- 
ceipts were 108,590 bags and the shipments 93,594 
bags. From September 1 to February 4, 1893, the re- 
ceipts were 56,952 bags and the shipments 40,444 bags. 


The Chicago Bulletin says: Some of the leading 
members of the Board of Trade are protesting against 
the posting of the ‘‘Bradstreet’s’’ figures. The only 
remedy is to enlarge the ‘‘official visible supply’’ so as 
to include a few more leading markets and the trade 
will not have a surfeit of these figures. The present 
policy is like that of the boy who cut off the canine 
tail aninch at a time on the theory that “it did not 
hurt so much,’’ A year or so ago we earnestly recom- 
mended the above, but we suppose that the additional 


expense may be the reason for not expanding the offi- 
cial statement of the visible. But so long as individ- 
ual enterprise furnishes the enlarged figures, it seems 
to us unfair to ignore them.— Toledo Market Report. 

According to Bradstreet’s the available stocks of do- 
mestic wheat east of the Rocky Mountains on Janu- 
ary 1 was 99,542,000 bushels, of Indian corn 11,333,000 
bushels, of oats 5,602,000 bushels, of barley 3,038,000 
bushels, and of rye 717,000 bushels. The available 
stocks on hand on January 27 were, wheat 99,527,000 
bushels, Indian corn 18,057,000 bushels, oats 5,660,000 
bushels, barley 2,616,000 bushels, 732,000 
bushels. 


and rye 

The statistical information received in this country 
from Europe is almost valueless to the trade. This is 
particularly the case with the reports given of the 
quantities of flour and wheat afloat for Europe, and 
the shipments of grain from Russia, India, Argentine 
and Australia. Two or three statements are sent to 
this country weekly, and sometimes represent very 
wide differences—so much so that the trade regard 
them as worthless. It would seem a reasonable sug- 
gestion that the leading commercial organizations in 
Kurope could adopt some plan by which these statis- 
tics could be collected and given to the pubtic, and in 
a measure at least succeed in restoring confidence in 
them among the trade.— Trade Bulletin. 


RULES FOR GRADING AT GAL- 
VESTON, TEX. 


Choice timothy hay shall be pure timothy, sound, 
bright color and well cured. 

No. 1 shall be free from clover and contain not 
more than one-fifth of other tame grasses mixed, good 
color, wel] cured and free from must. 

No. 2 shall be free from clover, and not more than 
one-third of other tame grasses, well cured and free 
from must. 

Choice cloyer mixed shall be timothy hay, sound, 
with a bright color, and contain not more than one- 
eighth clover. 

No. 1 shall consist of timothy and not more than 
one-fifth clover mixed, well cured and free from must. 

No. 2 shall consist of timothy and not more than 
one-third clover mixed, well cured and free from must. 

Choice prairie to be sound, bright green, free from 
sticks, weeds, foreign and discolored grasses. 

No. 1 to be bright green, reasonably free from 
weeds, foreign and discolored grasses. 

No. 2 all sound hay not fit to grade No. 1. 

South Texas Prairie.—Same as above on prairie 
hay. 

Rejected.—All hay not sufficiently good to grade 
No. 2. 


AMERICAN WHEAT IN BAGS AT 
LIVERPOOL. 


Our consul to Liverpool, James E. Neal, reports 
that the grain and breadstuffs exported to Liverpool 
from the United States consist almost entirely of 
wheat, maize, oats and flour. Some barley, rye and 
meal are also imported. It is very rare for any grain 
to be shipped from Atlantic ports in bags, as it is 
nearly all sent out in bulk. 

This being the case, only wheat and barley, oatmeal 
and hominy that are exported from the Pacific Coast 
will be considered in regard to the best manner of 
packing for export. Wheat and barley from the Pa- 
cific Coast are exported annually to Liverpool to the 
amount of over 1,000,000 tons. This is shipped en- 
tirely in jute bags, each holding about 130 pounds, 
and strong enough to stand one voyage and sometimes 
two voyages without injury. The grain is put into 
these bags in the fields and then conveyed by cart, 
railway truck or barge to the ocean vessel. Here the 
sowing is done by hand, the use of hooks and knives 
being strictly forbidden. When the grain is dis- 
charged in Liverpool small hooks are used by the 
stevedores to pull the bags to the sling at the hatch- 
way, and again to pull the sling of five bags at the 
side of the hatchway. The hooks make small holes 
in the bags by which a few grains escape, but their 
use greatly facilitates operations. A more expensive 
bag would become a tax on the original seller, which 
he is unwilling to incur. The present style is cons 
sidered fairly serviceable. 
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i. GRAIN= NEWS 


Send us the grain trade news of your district. 


A new elevator is expected to be built at Galesville, 
Wis. 


Shuler & Co. expect soon to put up an elevator at 
Keokuk, Ia. 


IF. W. Sisson, 
has sold out. 


dealer in grain at Ainsworth, Neb., 


A large elevator will be built at Rossville, Ill., by 
Andrews Bros. 


It is expected that a néw brewery will be erected at 
Lansing, Mich. 


T. Tucker, grain dealer at Iowa Falls, Ia., 
out of business. 


has gone 


A new rice mill has heen established at Ocala, Fila., 
by L. W. Mann. 


J. T. Baughan, grain dealer and miller at Thurman, 
la., has geld out. 


A. Edson & Son, 
Ta., have sold out. 


grain and feed dealers at Blencoe, 


A grain elevator will be erected at Houston, Tex., 


by F. W. Heitman. 
Jefferay & Co., grain dealers at Almena, Kan., 
dissolved partnership, 


have 


AM’erain elevator will be built at Qu’Appele, Man.. 
by Joyner & Elkington. 


Frank Puls, dealer in grain and Jive stock at Has- 
tins, Neb., has sold out. 


A new elevator and flour mill is in process of con- 
struction at Caney, Kan. 

W.L. Wilson has recently -started into the grain 
business at Beatrice, Neb. ‘ Pat 

Stroup & Worrell, dealers in grain and coal at May- 
wood, Neb., have sold out. 

Coftin & Seeton, dealers in grain at El Paso, Tex., 
have dissolved partnership. 

Johnson & Cook, dealers in grain at Clayton, Mich., 
have dissolved partnership. 

C. C. Davis & Co., grain dealers at Seward, Neb., 
have dissolved partnership. 

The elevator of the Corsicana Roller Mill at Corsi- 
cana, Tex., has been rebuilt. 

Jacques & Schaupp has succeeded A. Schaupp, 
grain dealer at Ashton, Neb. 

Mr. Seymour of Kenton, O., 
warehouse at Bell Center, O. 

J. M. Murray is building an 
grain elevator at Eureka, II. 


has purchased the grain 


addition to his large 


A grain elevator with a capacity of 20,000 bushels 
will be erected at Rhome, Tex. 


Joseph S. Stigler, a hay shipper at Terre Haute, 


Ind., has removed to Marley, Ill. 

W. H. Hutchins & Son, grain dealers at Parkhill, 
Ont., have dissolved partnership. 

The 50,000-bushe'’ elevator of McLeod Bros. at 


Marietta, Kan., 
Thos. F. and Geo. E. Faw, grain dealers at Gonza- 
les, Cal., have dissolved partnership. 
Howard Bros., dealers in hay and lumber at Hay- 
field, Ia., have dissolved partnership. 


is about completed. 


J. D. MeKenney has closed the Empire grain ware- 
house at Bradley, 5. D., for the season. 


A. Fisher has succeeded to the business of Jefferay 
& Co., dealers in grain at Almena, Kan. 

Work on the new elevator of D. M. Andrews & Co. 
at Blairsburg, Ia., began on February 5. 


A rice elevator will be erected at New Orleans, La. 
It will be the first of its kind ever built. 
The R. S. Taylor Grain Company 
started inte business at Memphis, Tenn. 


has recently 


The Childs-Heinrich Elevator Company of Glencoe, 
Minn., has filed articles of incorporation. 


The Scioto Grain Company is a new corporation to 
enter the grain business at Chillicothe, O 


Van Buren & Son have started a feed and flour ex- 
change at their elevator at Shickley, Neb. 


Burdick, Wheeler & Co. have entered upon the 
grain commission business at Fargo, N. D. 


During the five weeks ending with January 20 the 
number of cars of wheat inspected at Winnipeg, Man., 


was 389, compared with 949 cars inspected naing the 
corresponding weeks of 1892-93. 


Nye & Schneider of Fremont, Neb., Ripped 49 cars 
of grain from their elevator on January 13. 


H. F. Thomas, hay and grain dealer, formerly of 
Brookfield, Mass., has removed to Gardner. 


Johnson & Cook, bankers and dealers in grain at 
Clayton, Mich., have dissolved partnership. 


Miller & Ryan, grain dealers of Lincoln, IIL, have 


sold their branch office at Bloomington, II. 


Steel & Williamson, grain and flour merchants at 
Montreal, Que., have dissolved partnership. 


H. McElroy & Sons of Carp, Ont., will build a grain 
elevator in connection with their flour mill. 


J. W. & J. D. Smith, dealers in grain, hay and coal 
at Britton, Mich., have made an assignment. 


Bert Deull, grain and coal dealer at Haddam, Kan., 
has been succeeded by the firm of Deuell Bros. 


An elevator will be built at Red Lake Falls, Minn., 
in connection with the roller mill at that place. 


The directors of the Freeman Mill at Superior, Wis., 
have decided to build an elevator in the spring, 


The elevators at Falls River, Kan., are being 
equipped with the Dickey Warehouse Cleaners, 


A new elevator will be erected at Rushford or Peter- 
son, Minn., by the farmers of Highland Prairie. 


Al Tauton of Grand Harbor, N. D., has purchased 
about 75,000 bushels of wheat during the season. 


Hamilton & Kearney have purchased the grain and 
lumber business of M. H. Sauser at Cascade, Ia. 


Grain has been coming in very rapidly lately to the 
elevator of A. B. Putebaugh at Milledgeville, Ill. 


Foster, Marvin & Haynes at Jacksonville, Fla., are 
doing a very extensive business in hay and grain. 


Orson O. Fox has succeeded Packman & Fox, 
dealers in grain and feed at Pleasant Prairie, Wis 


The firm of Mitchell Bros. at Oregon, IIl., have 
been doing a very good business since the holidays. 


Geraghty & Feely have leased the Griebie Elevator 
at Farmington, Minn. It was opened on February 1. 


W. M. Briggs & Son have succeeded to the business 
of W. M. Briggs, dealer in grain at Shelbyville, Mich. 


The Northern Elevator Company has purchased the 
elevator owned by R. 8S. Alexander at Treherne, Man. 


Farmers at Chaska, Minn., are reported as disgusted 
with the raising of wheat, and will raise pork instead. 


The elevators at Frontenac, Minn., have been hand- 
ling more Wisconsin grain than in any previous sea- 
son. 


E. S. Woodworth & Co., a grain commission firm of 
Minneapolis, Minn., have filed articles of incorpora- 
tion. 


The grain shipments from M.S. Slattery & Son’s 
elevator at Galena, Ill., have been averaging a carload 
a day. 


The Glucks Brewing Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Minneapolis, “Minn., with a Capital stock of 
$200,000. 


The elevator at Hampton, Minn., has been placed 
in operation and is receiving a considerable amount 
of wheat. 


The business men of Yankton, S. D., have completed 
negotiations for the satauieiniont of a distillery at 
that place. 


The firm of Packman & Fox, dealers in grain, feed 
and salt at Pleasant Prairie, Wis., have dissolved 
partnership. 


Edward McReynolds of Armstrong, Ill., has moved 
to Bloomington and will engage in the grain business 
in that city. 


Miller & Son of Taintor, Ia., have bought an Over- 
blast Separator, made by the A. P. Dickey Manufac- 
turing Company. 


A glucose factory with a daily capacity of 20,000 
bushels of corn will be built at Petersburg, Ill., by a 
Peoria syndicate. 


The Girard Grain & Lumber Association of Girard, 
Ill., has certified to a dissolution and made a surren- 
der of its charter. 


J. B. Meyers, wheat buyer at Crescent Hill, 8S. D 
has closed the elevator at that place and departed for 
Alexandria, Minn. 


John A. Hubbard & Co., 
leans, La., have assigned. 
bilities of $153,681. 


The failure of the Central Elevator Company of 
Cincinnati, O., has been announced. Assets $3,406.98, 
liabilities $39,160.70. : 


Stephen I’. Sherman, who was convicted two years 
ago of stealing wheat and grain through elevators at 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been pardoned by Gov. Flower. 


rice dealers at New Or- 
Assets $114,859, with lia- 
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He says he was guiltless of intentional wrong doing 
and has expressed his determination to regain his 
good name. 


W. R. Vanderveer, grain dealer at McCool Junction, 
Neb., has left the grain business and gone to Colorado 
to engage in mining. 


_H.F. Thomas has withdrawn from the firm of S. 
H. Hall & Co., wholesale grain and produce dealers 
at Minneapolis, Minn. 


There were 382 cars of grain antes # from Maple- 
ton, Minn., during the year 1893. Seventy-five cars of 


this amount were “flax, 


There are estimated to be fully 100,000 bushels of 
1891 and 1892 wheat in the granaries of farmers in 
Meeker County, Minn. a 


S. R. Wright has succeeded S. W. Kurry as wheat 
buyer at Tennessee, Ill., for the firm of Buckley, Purs- - 
ley & Co. of Peoria, Tl. 


Wheat is in good demand af Davenport, Ia., and 
nearly every kind of grain finds a ready market at the 
feed stores and elevators. 


The Farmers’ Grain Elevator Company at Malmo, 
Neb., has changed the style of the firm name to the 
Malmo Grain & Stock Co. 


The firm of Wilcox & Dazey, grain dealers at Wat- 
seka, Ill., has been dissolyed. The business will be 
continued by Mr. Wilcox. 


The Dickey Warehouse and Elevator Grain Cleaners 
have lately been placed in the elevators at Milwaukee, 
et and in Laredo, Tex. 


S. N. Handy, hay and grain dealer at Boston, Mass., 
He failed, with nominal ‘assets of $20,000 and liabili- 
ties amounting to $16,030. 


The new elevator of the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
at St. John, N. B., is giving much satisfaction in the 
working of its machinery. 


C. A. Black, who recently purchased the mill at 
Cherryvale, Kan., is constructing an elevator with a 
capacity of 10,000 bushels. 


The engine has been placed in the new elevator at 
Maquon, Ill., owned by Mr. Werig, and grain is being 
handled in large quantities, 


B. F. Shaubut has petitioned the court to appoint a 
receiver for the Seattle Terminal Railway and Eleva- 
tor Company at Seattle, Wash. 


B. F. Croft of Albion, Ind., writes us that the new 
elevator which he has built at that place in connec- 
tion with his mill is completed. 


The German-American Brewing Company of 
Buffalo, N. Y., will erect a new brewery of 120,000 
barrels’ capacity. to cost $100,000. 


The Milmine Elevator Company at Milmine, TH., 
have certified to a dissolution of organization and 
made a surrender of their charter. 


Farmers throughout the state of Washington will 
make an effort to have the next legislature pass a law 
providing for state grain inspectors. 


The Schreiner-Flack Commission Company has pur- 
chased recently the Star Elevator, situated on the 
Coulogne road at East St. Louis, Mo. 


KE. F. Tubbs of Addison, N. D., received over 3,000 
bushels of wheat at his elevator at Addison, N. D., 
during the week ending February 10, 


At the close of January the water in the basement 
of the Latah Grain Elevator at Latah, Wash., had 
reached the lower part of the great bins. 


©. G. Bosch, a grain merchant of Davenport, Ia., 
was swindled out of $16 by a confidence man on Jan- 
uary 18 while en route for Louisville, Ky. 


A firm in Minneapolis, Minn., has been advertising 
for Washington wheat, offering to pay the highest 
market price for wheat, either wet or dry. 


Cyrus Yost of Myerstown, Pa., besides the grain 
business which he is carrying onat Jonestown, has en- 
tered into the coal business at Myerstown. 


George Miller, a grain dealer at Burket, Ind., was 
recently placed under arrest, charged with selling 
6,000 bushels of wheat belonging to farmers. 


R. M. Perry has sold his interest in the grain busi- 
ness at Claytonville, Ill., to his partners, who will 
carry on the business under the firm name of Kauf- 
man Bros. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company of Grand Forks, 
N. D., have made arrangements to commence work at 
once on a new elevator, which they will build at Su- 
perior, Wis. 


The Northern Elevator Company has purchased the 
elevators of Nicholas Bawlf of Winnipeg, Man., lo- 
cated at Birtle, Hamiota, Macdonald Stadion, Midway 
and Russell. 


The grain men of St. Louis, Mo., show considerable 
anxiety over the cut rate from Missouri River points 
which is supposed to favor Kansas City and Chicago 
and to work against the St. Louis grain interest. A 
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protest has been entered by the trade, who are doing 
all they can to have what they consider an unjust 
discrimination corrected. 


The elevator of Fuller, Smith & Fuller at Scribner, 
Neb., has been purchased by C. W. Marquardt, who 
will engage in the grain business at that place. 


H. VY. Miller of Hull, Ia., has purchased the eleva- 
tor at Bigelow, Minn., from Close Bros. The elevator 
will be entirely refitted and made ready for business. 


Atkinson & Co., grain dealers at Winnipeg, Man., 
have sold their elevator at Elkhorn, and grain ware- 
house and machinery at Methven to the Northern Ele- 
vator Company. 


G. C. Murray, a grain buyer at Oneida, Il., for G. 
W. Barnett of Galesburg, attempted to commit sui- 
cide on the afternoon of January 27 by shooting him- 

self in the head. 


The number of bushels of grain mashed by Ken- 
tucky distilleries in operation on January Il aggre- 
gated 20,389 bushels, against 63,523 bushels for the 
same time last year. 


During the month of January, Tacoma, Wash., grain 
merchants spent over $580,000 in the purchase of 
wheat. The grain trade along the coast has been 
very brisk for some time. 


The new flax mill at Austin, Minn., is approaching 
completion. Its construction will enable the farmers 
to receive considerable money for a product which 
has heretofore been wasted. 


Stagnation in the European wheat market, coupled 
with unusually low prices, resulted in piling up nearly 
20,000,000 bushels in the elevators in New York, N. 
Y., at the close of January. 


The National Elevator Company has been incor- 
porated at Kansas City, Mo., with a capital of $12,- 
900. The incorporators are S. C. Lee, E. O. Moffett, 
George E. Thayer and others. 


J. B. Griswold’s large grain warehouse at Baker, 
Ore., is about completed. The building is 40x100 feet, 
’ two stories high and conveniently arranged for hand- 
ling grain on an extensive scale. 


The last report of the Eastern Elevator Company at 
Buffalo, N. Y., shows that its assets are $1,000,000 and 
its liabilities about $250,000. All the capital stock. 
$1,000,000, has been subscribed. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Toledo Elevator Company at Toledo, O., was held 
January 16. New directors were elected and some 
miscellaneous business transacted. 


The Farmers’ Grain Elevator Company has been in- 
-corporated at North Henderson, Ill., with a capital 
stock of $2,500. The incorporators are W. D. Holmes, 
A. Miller and Frank A. Matthews. 


The Farmers’ Mutual Elevator Company at Crooks- 
ton, Minn., has failed. The company owns six eleva- 
tors along the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
Liabilities $240,000; assets $200,000. 


One of the most successful firms in the hay -and 
grain trade at Jacksonville, Fla., is that of W.S. 
Wightman. The business was established in 1875, 
and has grown to large proportions. 


The Phoenix Feed & Grain Company was incorpo- 
rated at Union City, Tenn., on January 19. The in- 
corporators are 5. T. Haydon, T. F. Trebbs, John C. 
Smott, F. R. Smott and H. L. Elder. 


Green & Earenta, grain dealers and millers at Gib- 
bon, Minn., have asked the state railway commission 
to compel the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway to lay 
a side track to their elevator and mill. 


About 10,000 tons of damaged wheat were stored at 
Tacoma, Wash., the last of January. The amount of 
damaged grain which comes into Seattle and Tacoma 
is almost too large to be taken care of. 


One of the members of the firm of Bowman Bros., 
grain dealers at Milwaukee, Wis., was in Hartland re- 
cently looking for a site for a new grain elevator 
which the firm expects to build at that place. 


The bonds of the transfer of the Northern Dakota 
Elevator Company to the Monarch Elevator Company 
of Minneapolis, Minn., which occurred last Septem- 
ber, were placed on file the middle of January. 


It has been decided to erect a rice mill at Galveston, 
Tex., in connection with the Texas Star Flour Mills. 
The plant will have a capacity of 100 barrels in ten 
hours, and will be in full operation by the middle of 
March. 


' The San Antonio Brewing Association of San An- 
tonio, Tex., will build a brew house 50x61 feet, and 
refrigerator building 60x73 feet. Both buildings will 
be constructed of brick and stone and will cost about 
$125,000. 


During 1893 the city of Portland, Ore., shipped 
203,760 tons of wheat, valued at $4,221,751, and 510,- 
934 barrels of flour, valued at $1,605,241. Of this 64 
cargoes of wheat, valued at $3,535,879, went to Ku- 
rope and the balance to domestic ports. Balfour, 
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Guthrie & Co. shipped 22 cargoes, J. R. Cameron & 
Co. 21, P. C. Elevator Co. 17, Sibson & Kerr 2, Allen 
& Lewis 1, and Page & Son 1. 


George 8. Barnes & Co., in connection with their 
offices in Chicago, Minneapolis and Duluth, have 
opened an office at Fargo, N. D. They will receive 
grain on consignment and do a general commission 
business. 


Warchouse grain cleaners of the largest make, for 
cleaning timothy and clover seed, have been placed 
in the elevator at Packwood, Ia. The cleaners-were 
manufactured by the A. P. Dickey Manufacturing 
Company. 


The Denton Elevator at Leavenworth, Kan., has 
been receiving an average of 100 cars of grain per 
day. From the middle of January the wheat receipts 
have been heayier than at any previous time during 
the winter, 


Since the Farmers’ Elevator Company commenced 
buying grain at St. Peter, Minn., on Sept. 11, 1898, 
they have handled about 45,000 bushels of wheat. 
Enough other grain has been bought to make ‘otal of 
51,000 bushels. 


C. W. Switzer of Atwater, Ill’, who for the past 
seven years has bought grain at that place for W. 
Bristow of Girard, has entered into partnership with 
Mr. Bristow. The style of the new firm will be Bris- 
tow & Switzer. 


A new brewery will probably be erected at Austin, 
Tex. <A prospectus and subscription list for stock has 
been circulated and several public meetings have 
been held at the Board of Trade building in further- 
ance of the object. 


Charles Dupont, while engaged at Detroit, Mich., 
in cleaning out grain cars recently, owned by the 
Michigan Central Railroad was severely injured by an 
empty car rolling against him. For injuries received 
he demands $15,000. 


J. L. Killian, representative of Balfour, Guthrie & 
Co., in Umatilla County, Cal., handled over 700 
cars of wheat during the past season. The average 
was 300 sacks per car, making in all 210,000 bushels 
or 12,600,000 pounds. 


F. N. Quale will commence at once the erection of 
an elevator at Toledo, O., to take the place of the one 
recently burned. It will be built on a smaller yet 
more substantial scale than the old elevator and will 
be three stories in height. 


Over 10,000 pounds of wool was delivered at B. Pot- 
ter’s elevator at Fenton, Mich., on February 3. Since 
the close of the wool season Mr. Potter has bought 
80,000 pounds of wool or 150,000 pounds in and out of 
season during the past year. 


The Gamage case of T, J. Thompson vs. the Star 
Elevator Company of Minneapolis, Minn., has been 
continued over until April. The suit arose from the 
feed mill of the plaintiff being crushed by one end of 
the Star elevator collapsing. 


A French burr for grinding wheat and Gorn has been 
placed in the elevator of the Keiser Bros. Milling Com- 
pany at Edwardsville, Ill. Over 3,700 bushels of 
wheat were received at the elevator during the three 
days ending with February 6. 


Marfield & Co., a large elevator firm at Winona, 
Minn., have recently purchased the line of grain ware- 
houses owned by Falgatter & Co.. They have selected 
a site and will commence at once the erection of a 
new elevator at Centerville, S. D. 


The Franklin Edson, Jr., Company has been incor- 
porated at New York, N. Y., to do a grain commission 
business. The capital stock is $30,000. The directors 
are Franklin Edson, Jr., Franklin Edson, Sr., Will- 
iam H. Starbuck and William D. Lent. 


The firm of R..S8. Taylor & Co. of Memphis, Tenn., 
has been succeeded by the R. S. Taylor Grain Com- 
pany with a paid-up capital stock of $25,000. The 
new firm will do a general commission business, deal- 
ing in hay, corn, oats, bran, flour and meal. 


The crank pin on the engine in Richardson & Co.’s 
elevator at North Chicago, Ill., broke recently. The 
accident resulted in so great damages to the engine 
that the elevator was obliged to shut down. The old 
engine will probably be replaced by a new one. 


L. T. Sowle & Son of Minneapolis, Minn., have com- 
menced the erection of a new elevator of 300,000 bush- 
els’ capacity at Duluth, Minn. The site is near the 
Imperial Mill. It is expected the elevator will be 
ready for business some time during the spring. 


The amount of wheat of this season’s crop delivered 
at the elevators at Indian Head Station, Assiniboia, N. 
W. T., up to February 1 was 257,000 bushels. At 
Sintalula Station, also in the Indian Head Munici- 
pality the amount delivered exceeds 150,000 bushels. 


The following are recent sales of Cutler & Co. of 
North Wilbraham, Mass., of their steam meal and 
grain drier. The Mutual Distilling Company of 
Uniontown, Ky., one No. 3 drier; Russell & Birkett, 
Penn Yan, N. Y., one No. 2 drier; Miami Maize Com- 


pany, Toledo, O., one No. 2 drier; the Hudnut Com- 
pany, Mt. Vernon, Ind., three No. 3 and two No. 2 
driers. The Miami Maize Company and the Hudnut 
Company are now using several of the driers. 


The Union Elevator at Council Bluffs, Ia., under the 
management of the Council Bluffs Elevator Company, 
has been doing a good business. A large quantity of the 
grain handled comes to the elevator from Nebraska. 


Joseph Miller has gone out of the grain business at 
Ottawa, O., and will enter the same at Deshler. He 
has contracted for the construction of an elevator at 
that place, which will be finished by the first of April. 


A stock company has been formed at St. Louis, Mo., 
composed of E. O. Moffett, M. C. Moffett, S. C. Lee 
and A. L. Lee. Articles of incorporation have been 
filed. The company has purchased the National Ele- 
vator at St. Louis recently operated by Geo. Thayer. 


M. N. Marshale, wheat buyer for the Monarch Ele- 
vator Company at Minneapolis, Minn., was discovered 
on January 11 to be short in his accounts. About 
$1,000 was missing for which he could give no ac- 
count. It was supposed the money was lost through 
speculating in margins. , 


The Charles C. Thompson Company filed articles of 
incorporation at Newark, N. J., on January 12, to 
carry on a general graih and hay business. The capi- 
tal stock is $25,000, The stockholders are Charles C. 
Thompson, Mark H. Thompson and John H. Thomp- 
aon. 

The case of the Kearney Milling & Elevator Com- 
pany against the Union Pacific and the Citizens’ State 
Bank of Omaha, Neb., has been decided in favor of 
the bank. The bank was siven the three cars of 
wheat involved, the value of which was fixed at 
$1,050. 


It is thought by the citizens that an elevator at 
Parkerton, O., would be a good investment. It would 
command at least the patronage within the radius of 
a square mile yielding 100,000 bushels of grain. The 
building site will be given gratis and the side track 
has already been laid. 


Keys, Porch & Co., a new grain elevator and flour 
mill company of Williamsport, Ind., filed articles of 
incorporation on February 5 with a capital stock of 
$15,000. The directors are William G. Smith, William 
T. Moore and Charles L Porch of Williamsport, and 
James H. Keys of Rainsville. 


The articles of association of the Thomas W. Hill 
Company of Detroit, Mich., were filed January 29, 
The capital stock is $10,000. The object of the com- 
pany is to buy and sell malt, barley and all kinds of 
grain. The stockholders are Thomas W. Hill, Julius 
G. Dickerson, Edmund J. Owen and Thomas Hill. 


At the annual meeting of the Eastern Elevator 
Company at Buffalo, N. Y., which was held January 
29, General John C. Graves was elected president: 
George A Lee, vice-president; W. P. Northrup, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and A. P. Wright, business man- 
ager. General John C. Graves, George A. Lee and 
William P. Northrup were elected directors. 


The trial of the suit brought by Judge C. H. 
Garoutte of San Francisco, Cal., against Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co. to recover $4,141.22, the value of ceng 
tain wheat purchased by the defendants from parties 
who are alleged to have stolen it from the plaintiff, has 
been concluded. A verdict for the plaintiff in the 
sum of $3,475 was rendered, with $100 additional for 
pursuit of property. 


The farmers in the vicinity of Tacoma, Wash, 
have been deriving considerable benefit from their 
warehouse company this season although the ware- 
house has not been built. It is expected, however, 
that before another year’s crop is harvested the ware- 
house will be ready to receive wheat. During this 
season the grain has been shipped into Tacoma, un- 
loaded and. shipped out without the use of a ware- 
house. 


The Pacific Coast Elevator Company at Spokane, 
Wash., has brought suit against Bravinder & Keats. 
The plaintiffs allege that they made a wheat contract 
with the defendants in 1891 by which the latter were 
to take 28,000 bushels within 30 days. Only 8,000 
bushels were taken, however, and the remaining 20,000 
bushels were sold at 58 cents. The sum for which 
suit is brought is for damages for non-fulfillment of 
contract. 


According to an estimate made by the Winnipeg 
Grain and Produce Exchange at Winnipeg, Man., the 
elevator capacity of Manitoba increased about 350,000 
bushels in 1893, compared with an increase of 1,000, - 
000 bushels in 1892, and 3,000,000 in 1891. The total 
elevator capacity for Manitoba is now estimated at 
11,817,100 bushels. Of this amount about 4,000,000 
bushels is af lake ports and the remainder at poinis in 
the interior. 


The annual meeting of the Northwestern Farmers’ 
Protective Association of North Dakota and Northern 
Minnesota was held at Grand Forks, N. D., on January 
9. The report of the secretary showed an increased 
membership and an enlarged business during the past 
year. The following officers were elected: A. Knud- 
son, president; Thos. I. Ulven, secretary; C, W. Peter- 
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son, tredsurer and agent at Duluth. The association 
handles grain belonging to its members only. 


The Sawyer Elevator Company at West Superior, 
Wis.. recently caused two brothers named Brown to 
be brought into court charged with the theft of 25 
bushels of corn from cars on track in the railroad 
yards. The evidence against them was only circum- 
stantial, however, and they were discharged. A great 
deal of trouble has been caused by petty thieves at 
West Superior cf late, but it has been difficult to lo- 
cate the wrong-doers. 


F. F. Cole, a grain merchant of Toronto, Ont., has 
brought suit against J. W. Duncan, a grain merchant 
of Montreal, Que., for $800, the worth of two cars of 
buckwheat which the plaintiff claims should have 
been sent to one of his New York customers by the 
defendant, under an agreement. Mr. Cole has prayed 
the court to convert the two cars of buckwheat now 
at Niagara Falls into mouey to be paid into court to 
abide the result of the suit. 


Elevator men at Minneapolis, Minn., in pursuance of 
their determination of last spring to hedge no more at 
Chicago, have placed their orders in Minneapolis, 
Duluth and New York, Chicago getting the balance, 
says a Minneapolis exchange. It has been the practice 
of-grain men for years to buy the actual wheat in 
Minneapolis, put it in store and sell the May option in 
Chicago. On April 12, 1898, May wheat in Chicago 
was 864 cents, while No. 1 Northern cash wheat 
brought only 67 cents in Minneapolis; the elevator 
men then wished to deliver the actual wheat on their 
contracts. When this was attempted, however, the 
grain though up to the usual standard of quality was 
found by the Chicago inspectors too inferior to pass 
for No. 2.. Consequently the elevator men had to 
settle in the best way they could. This year they are 
doing business elsewhere than Chicago. 


In 1891 the merchants of Webster, S. D., thinking 
that by paying high prices for grain farmers would 
be attracted to their city and an increased trade thus 
derived, formed a plan of organizing and building an 
independent elevator where wheat could be handled 
at actual cost. At that time the Empire Elevator 
Company, the Cargill Elevator Company and Strong 
& Miller each had elevators at Webster. The mer- 
chants paid no attention to the protestations of the 
grain men that an independent elevator would not be 
tolerated. As soon as it. became certain that a new 
house was to be built. the elevator men began to 
arrange to start a general store. Although all the oppo- 
sition possible was thrown in their way by the mer- 
chants yet the store became an assured fact. It 
handled a large stock of goods, was run on a cash 
basis and almost from the start enjoyed a large pat- 
ronage. The store is still running and doing a good 
business, and the other merchants keenly feel the 
division of trade. 


OUR CARD BASKET 


We have received calls from the following gentlemen prom- 
inently connected with the grain and elevator interests, during 
the month: 


©. G. Hammond of Huntley, Cranson & Hammond, 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 


U. H. Odell of the Stilwell-Bierce & Smith-Vaile 
Company, Dayton, O. 


J. Silas Leas of the Barnard & Leas Manufacturing 
Company, Moline, Ill. 


At the last meeting of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation it was proposed by the committee on car ser- 
vice that a letter ballot be taken on the proposition 
that the rate of mileage paid on all freight cars be 


reduced from three-fourths cent to one-half cent a}. 


mile. 


Everyone knows, who knows anything about wheat, 
that it is harvested every month in the year. Aus- 
tralia, Argentine Republic and Chili are now finishing 
theirs; India and Upper Egypt harvest in February 
and March; Lower Egypt, Syria, Cyprus, Persia, Asia 
Minor and Mexico in April; Algeria, Central Asia, 
China, Japan, Morocco and Texas in May, and Tur- 
key, Italy, Spain, Greece, Portugal, South of France, 
California, Oregon, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Arkansas, Kansas and Missouri in June. 


Linseed or flaxseed amounting to 2 bushels, valued 
at $1, was imported during December, against 11,439 
bushels, valued at $16,329, imported in December, 
1892; and during the twelve months ending with 
December 217,526 bushels, valued at 253,833, were im- 
ported, compared with 62,701 bushels, valued at $78, - 
128, imported during the corresponding months of 
1892. All other seeds valued at $75,037 were im- 
ported during December, against an amount valued 
at $106,456 imported in, December, 1892; and during 
the twelve months ending with December an amount 
valued at $494,744 was imported, compared with an 
amount valued at $399,164 imported during the cor- 
responding months of the year preceding. 


WATERWAYS 


The Canadian Cabinet has decided to make no 
change in canal tolls for the coming season. 


The ship Drumrock began loading from elevator A 
at Tacoma, Wash., on January 28 4,700 tons of wheat 
for foreign shipment. 


The masonry in the lock chamber of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal is completed. The walls are 1,000 feet in 
length, 60 feet high and 50 feet thick at the base, 
tapering to half. that width at the top. 


The mild, open weather at the last of January and 
a fair stage of water allowed the steamboat and barge 
line at St. Louis. Mo., to resume running. Consider- 
able flour was shipped and the barges took out wheat 
for export. 


The new White Star Line freighter Civic, which 
sailed from New York to Liverpool January 30, carried 
one of the largest cargoes ever taken from that port. 
Included in the cargo were 144,000 bushels of grain, 
3,500 sacks of flour and 500 bales of hay. 


A line of steamships is being constructed at the Globe 
Iron Works at Cleveland, O., for the Great Northern 
Railroad. The steamers will ply the great lakes be- 
tween Duluth and Buffalo. They are modern in every 
respect, constructed of steel and propelled by 7,000- 
horse power engines. 


Since the advanced rates on grain from Chicago, 
Ill., to the seaboard went into effect about 1,500,000 
bushels of grain have gone into vessels in the Chicago 
River for shipment to Buffalo at the opening of navi- 
gation. Atthe close of January about 4,000,000 bush- 
els of grain were afloat in Chicago River. 


The failure recently at Detroit to form a Lake Car- 
riers’ Association has precipitated a vesselmen’s war. 
The result is that vesselmen are now accepting merely 
nominal rates to store grain the rest of the season, 
and take it to Buffalo in the spring. Owners are now 
making every effort to fill up their boats in the river. 


The ship Iverna commenced loading wheat at the 
Tacoma Warehouse and Elevator Company’s ware- 
house at Tacoma, Wash., on January 26. In nine 
hours 19,026 sacks were placed on board the vessel. 
This is thought to be a greater number of bushels 
than was ever before loaded in a similar length of 
time. 

As early as the first of February a stir in the canal 
business commenced for the coming season. Grain 
was taken at 5 cents on wheat to New York, which 
would indicate that there would be a continuation 
this season of the rates and business of last year. 
Many new boats have been. built during the winter. 
The majority of the boats have been wintering in 
New York. 


At Columbus, O., on February 8 the House passed 
the Harshbarger resolution, providing for a special 
committee to ascertain the condition of the canals so 
far as needed improvements are concerned, and the 
probable cost of equipping the waterways with elec- 
tricity, If the report of the committee is favorable 
it is the intention to try the experiment of canal boats 
propelled by electricity on Ohio canals. 


Electrical power has been employed for some time 
to run boats on the Canal du Bourgogne in France. 
The arrangement adopted is somewhat similar to that 
recently carried out in the experiments with canal 
boats on the Erie Canal. On the French boats, how- 
ever, the electric motors are not coupled to the pro- 
peller shafts, but, instead, drive trains of gearing by 
which a chain on the bottom of the canal is clutched, 
thus pulling the boats along. 


Free canals, cheap transit dues and light port taxa- 
tion at New York have had a stimulating effect on 
the grain trade of Buffalo. The water-borne receipts 
of grain and flour at that port during the season of 
navigation, 1893, were 198,459,525 bushels. These are 
the largest receipts on record, and amply justify the 
action of the federal and state authorities in well 
nigh abolishing tolls and taxes of every kind on ship- 
ping and craft.—Montreal Trade Bulletin. 


The number of vessels which entered and cleared 
at the port of Buffalo, N. Y., during the past season 
was greater than in 1892, but the total tonnage was a 
trifle less. The receipts of wheat were 9,885,433 bush- 
els less than last year, but the total of all grain, in- 
cluding flour reduced to wheat, was greater than in 
any other year and 11,205,731 bushels more than last 
year. The receipts of oats and barley during the sea- 
son were also greater than in any previous season. 


The recent message of Gov. Flower of the state of 
New York contains a strong appeal for an increase in 
the efficiency of the Erie Canal. The governor makes 
mention that when the improvements now in progress 
are completed Canada will have a channel 14 feet 
deep all the way from Lake Superior through the 
Welland Canal and St. Lawrence River to the sea. A 
2,000-ton boat will then be able to go from Duluth to 


Montreal, Halifax or Liverpool. The United States 
Government in order to meet this competition is mak- 
ing a 20-foot channel through the lakes to Buffalo, 
which will allow a 3,000-ton boat to go to that city. 
From this point freight must find a cheap and easy 
outlet to the seaboard. 


Of the several schemes of improvement for the Hrie 
Canal one that seems the most feasible when its com- 
paratively small cost is taken into consideration is 
that known as the Seymour plan. The plan proposes 
to deepen the canal to a depth of 9 feet of water by 
raising the banks one foot and by excavating the bot- 
tom one foot, except through locks and over aque- 
ducts and culverts. The locks should also be length- 
ened so as to permit the passage of double-headers, 


During the week ending February 3 three of the 
largest sailing ships that ever met together in any 
port on the Western coast were taking on cargoes of 
wheat at Tacoma, Wash. They were the Drumrock, 
Iverna and Jordanhill. A larger amount of grain 
was shipped from Tacoma during the week than any 
week previous during her history. “The exports of 
wheat for the month dating from January 15 to Febru 
ary 15 were not less than 33,000 tons, or about 1,100,- 
000 bushels. 


The Hurontario Ship Canal and Power Company of 
Toronto, Ont., has petitioned the Ontario Legislature 
for incorporation papers. The company proposes to 
build a waterway between Georgian Bay and Lake 
Ontario, capable of accommodating the largest lake 
vessels. The-capital stock is. fixed at $65,000,000, and 
the company pledges itself to spend $1,000,000 within 
eighteen months, $5,000,000 in five years, and to com- 
plete the project in ten years. Similar rights will be 
asked from the Federal Government. A number of 
New York and Canadian capitalists are interested in 
the scheme. 


The statement of Governor Flower of New York to 
the effect that if by quicker and cheaper propulsion - 
the cost of carrying grain from Buffalo to New York 
via the Erie Canal can be reduced to 8 cents per 
bushel, as is reasonable to suppose, there would be no 
other carrying route that could successfully compete 
with it, has been taken exception to by Mr. Isaac H. 
McEwen of Buffalo, who produces figures to prove 
that certain railways could compete with the 3 cent 
rate, and ex-State Engineer Schenck believes that in 
order to successfully compete with the railways the 
Erie Canal must enable boating to be done at a profit 
on a 2 cent basis. 


During the season of 1893 the commerce that passed 
through the Sault Canal at the eastern end of Lake 
Superior aggregated a value of $145,446,000. Of this 
total wheat and flour amounted to $62,300,000. Dur- 
ing the season of 1893 12,008 vessels, having a tonnage 
of 10,796,572, passed through the canal, compared 
with 12,580 vessels with a tonnage of 11,214,333 in 
1892, and 10,191 vessels with a tonnage of 8,888,759 in 
1891. The Suez Canal in comparison shows 3,559 ves- 
sels with a tonnage of 7,012,028 to have passed through 
the canal during the season of 1892, compared with 
4,207 vessels with a tonnage of 8,698,770 for 1891. The 
season at the Suez Canal lasts through the entire year, 
while that of the Sault, on an average, is but six 
months. 


In his annual report to the legislature Engineer 
Schenck of the state of New York claims that it would 
be unsafe to transfer to the general government the 
control of the state canals, and whatever improve- 


‘ments or enlargements are to be made ought to be 


made by the state with government aid if possible, 
and without such aid if, in order to secure it, the 
proprietorship of the waterways would have to be re- 
linquished. Mr. Schenck further states that the 
center of political power has long since passed far to 
the westward of New York, and should the govern- 
ment secure control of the canals the state would 
have no assurance that in the future influence would 
not be brought to bear in the interests of other sec- 
tions of the country that might be the means of de- 
feating measures necessary for the maintenance of 
these important waterways. 


The proposed enlargement of the Erie Canal, with 
dimensions sufficient to permit the passage of grain 
in unbroken bulk from Duluth to Europe and light 
warships to the lakes, is not approved of by State En- 
gineer Schenck of New York. He estimates the cost 
of such an improvement at $500,000,000, and makes 
the point that before the improvements would be 
completed the present northern national boundary 
may have ceased to exist. It is also believed to be a 
benefit to the grain to be rehandled at elevators at 
Buffalo and at New York. Mr. Schenck favors an en- 
larged canal, capable of carrying barges 250 feet long, 
25 feet broad and drawing 10 feet of water. The 
canal he would propose would have a general surface 
width uf 100 feet where possible and an alteration in 
the alignment, so that the greater part of the bridges 
passing over the canal would be fixed bridges instead 
of movable ones. The boats should be built in two 
sections for convenience of handling and towed in 
fleets by powerful steam twin-screw propellers or by 
electricity. Such boats would carry 50,000 bushels of 
grain from Buffalo to New York at a cost of 2 cents 
per bushel. He believes that the ultimate cost of con- 
struction would not exceed $25,000,000. : : 
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Tickets of membership to the Produce Exchange 
at New York, N. Y., have been held at $540. 


We have received a copy of the sixth annual report 
of the Winnipeg Grain and Produce Exchange. 


F. A. Woodward was re-elected president of the 
West Superior Chamber of Commerce at West Super- 
ior, Wis., at the annual meeting held January 10. 


The directors of the Chicago Board of Trade at 
Chicago, [ll., have re-appointed H. B. Owen, Wm. 
McDougall and W. I, Cruikshank grain samplers. 


The directors of the Chicago Board of Trade at 
Chicago, Ill, have decided not to post Bradstreet’s 
report of the available supply of grain hereafter. 


The building at 51 and 53 South Canal street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., which was occupied by the Board of Trade 
after the great conflagration of 1871, was recently 
burned, 


Otto C. Hartman, ex-president of the Duluth Board 
of Trade at Duluth, Minn., and W. P. Brown have 
formed a partnership in the grain and stock commis- 
sion business. 


The annual meeting of the Superior Board of Trade 
at Superior, Wis., will take place on February 22. A 
president, two vice-presidents and four directors will 
be chosen at the meeting. 


The Seattle Chamber of Commerce at Seattle, 
Wash., has appointed Messrs. Graves and Folsom to 
inquire as to the possibilities for increasing the city’s 
wheat shipping facilities. 


W. W. Ogilvie, president; J. A. Cantlie, first vice- 
president; John Torrence, second vice-president of 
the Board of Trade at Montreal, Qlue., have been re- 
elected to a second term in office. 


At the first regular meeting of the new board of di- 
rectors of the Duluth Board of Trade at Duluth, 
Minn., held January 23, Geo. E. Welles was re-elected 
secretary, and red W. Paine treasurer of the Board 
for the ensuing year. ‘ 


The members of the Produce Exchange at Toledo, 
O., have adopted resolutions condemning the recent 
attempt of the railways to enforce the unlawful and 
odious uniform bill of lading, which was successfully 
resisted about two years ago. 


At the annual meeting of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce at Boston, Mass., held January 16, Edward 
Kemble was elected president; Geo. E. Mitchell, vice- 
president, and F. N. Cheny, treasurer. E. C. Dolli- 
ver, G. A. Fales, G. B. Pope and R. D. Richardson 
were elected directors to serve three years. 


The new board of trustees of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change at Buffalo, N. Y., have re-appointed William 
Thurston secretary; James C. Miller, clerk, and Junius 
S. Smith, weighmaster. James H. Rodebaugh is at 
the head of the inspection committee and Henry VY. 
Burns is at the head of the grain committee. 


The election of officers of the Merchants’ Exchange 
at Buffalo, N. Y., took place during the first part of 
January. R. R. Hefford was elected president; P. G. 
Cook, Jr., vice-president, and J. H. Lascelles, treasurer. 
Henry ©. French, John A. Seymour, Jr., W. G. 
Heathfield and S. W. Yantis were elected trustees. 


At the annual election of officers of the Commercial 
Exchange at Philadelphia, Pa., held recently, K. lL. 
Rogers was elected president, Charles R. Koch vice- 
president, Edgar G. Thomas treasurer. The directors 
are William B. Potts, William R. Brice, M. R. Swart- 
ley, John Lynch, H. K. Cummings and Amos Penny- 
packer. 


The hay men of the Baltimore Corn and Flour Ex- 
change at Baltimore, Md., have circulated a petition 
to the committee on transportation of the Exchange 
asking that body to protest against the new classifica- 
tion on hay which has been put into effect. The 
change from the sixth to the fifth grade makes the 
freight $1 more. 


The board of directors of the Corn and Flour Fx- 
change of Baltimore, Md., on January 31 appointed a 
committee composed of Louis Muller, George T. 
Gambrill, Blanchard Randall, Charles P. Blackburn 
and E. B. White to go to Annapolis to oppose that 
‘part of the reassessment bill referring to the taxation 
of stocks in warehouses. 


The Board of Trade building at Duluth, Minn., was 
burned at noon, February 11. The fire started in the 
office of Earhart & Co. One supposition as to its 
origin is that it caught from an improperly connected 
steam pipe. The building was erected in 1885. The 
total loss on building and loss incurred by occupants 
amounts to $94,800, with insurance of $80,000, The 


oss incurred by the Board of Trade was $71,000. The 
lbuilding was insured for $55,000 A meeting of the 
directors of the Board has been held. at which it was 
decided to build at once.a new building, The plans 
call for the erection of a very handsome structure at 
an estimated cost of $400,000. 


The fortieth annual report of the directors of Com- 
mercial Exchange at Philadelphia, Pa., shows that in 
the matter of grain receipts and shipments there was 
a very noticeable falling off between the business of 
1892 and 1893. This was attributed partly to the 
financial depression that has existed, and partly to 
unequal freight rates demanded at their port. ' 


At the last regular meeting of the Kansas City Com- 
mercial Exchange at Kansas City, Mo., several 
changes were made in the rules. The present con- 
sideration for seats in the Exchange is $100, with dues 
of $10 per year. It was arranged that when the mem- 
bership, which is at present 190, had reached 200, the 
membership fee should be advanced to $500, and the 
membership of the Exchange limited to 250 persons. 


The annual election of the Chamber of Commerce 
at San Francisco, Cal., was held recently. W. H. 
Dimond was elected president; James F. Chapman, 
first vice-president; Hugh Craig, second vice-presi- 
dent. The following trustees were appointed: FE. B. 
Pond, R. D. Laidlaw, Louis B. Parrott, Charles Nel- 
son, ©. L. Taylor, William L. Merry, J. N. Knowles, 
W. T. Y. Schenck, C. Carpy, A. J: Ralston, J. J. Mc- 
Kinnon and George Newhall. 


The grain committee of the Merchants’ Exchange 
at Buffalo, N. Y., on January 80 appointed a sub- 
committee to look into the matter of weighing of 
grain from cars at that market. There seemed to be 
a misunderstanding on the subject between the Ex- 
change and certain members of the grain trade, 
which resulted in the weighmaster of the Exchange, 
through no fault of his, getting much less business 
than he was entitled to receive. 


The new board of directors of the Corn and Flour 
Exchange at Baltimore, Md., organized on January 
31 by electing the following officers: President, 
Charles England; first vice-president, J. J. E. Hin- 
richs; second vice-president, James OC. (Gorman; treas- 
urer, George T. Kenly; secretary, William F. Wheat- 
ley; assistant secretary, H. A. Wroth. The executive 
committee is composed of Edgar Gillet, D. M. Wylie, 
J. H. Sherbert, E. B. White and E. Clay Timanus. 


The directors of the Chicago Board of Trade at 
Chicago, Ill., have decided to prohibit trading in 
privileges on the floor of the Exchange. A consider- 
able amount of business in long time privileges has 
been done on the floor for some time past in a rather 
open manner. The directors have taken action to 
prohibit trading in all kinds of privileges on the floor, 
and have instructed the room committee to look after 
it and also to report members who trade after hours. 


At the annual meeting of the Corn Exchange Asso- 
ciation at Montreal, Que., held February 2, David G. 
Thompson was elected president and Wm. Stewart, 
treasurer. ‘The committee of management is com- 
posed of the following members: Jos. Robillard, W. 
A. Hastings, A. G. Thompson, R. Peddie, James Al- 
lan, R. M. Esdaile and EK. F. Craig. The board of 
review is composed of G. M. Kinghorn, chairman; T. 
A. Crane, John Dillon, C. H. Gould, J. O. Lafreniere 
and Stewart Munn. 


It is difficult todo a grain commission business in 
West Superior, Wis., outside the Board of Trade. 
Certain firms attempted it lately, being connected 
neither with the West Superior or Duluth Board of 
Trade. The Superior Board of Trade held a meeting 
to consider the matter, at which they adopted resolu- 
tions requesting the millers of Superior to buy only 
from members of the Board. The millers replied to 
the request by expressing their willingness to do busi- 
ness only with the Board of Trade. 


The election of officers of the Duluth Board of 
Trade at Duluth, Minn., was held January 16. George 
Spencer was elected president, and B. C. Church vice- 
president. The directors chosen were George G. Bar- 
num, L. R. Hurd and A. B. Wolvin. The board of 
arbitration is Charles Canning, H. H. Kenkel and FE, 
A. Forsyth. The board of appeals is composed of W. 
S. Moore, Thomas Gibson and Walter Van Brunt. 
The committee on inspection is George Rupley, 
George G. Barnum, Ward Ames, A. W. Frick and B. 
©. Church. 


The president and directors of the Chicago Board 
of Trade at Chicago, Ill., have made the following 
appointments for the year 1894: Secretary, George F. 
Stone; assistant secretary, R. 8. Worthington; treas- 
urer, E. A. Hamill; treasurer of Clearing House, John 
©. Black; manager of Clearing House, Samuel Powell; 
weigher of commodities aside from packing house 
products, John Walker; inspector and registrar of 
flaxseed, S. H. Stevens; inspector of grass seeds, John 
Pax; inspector of hay, David Walsh. The committee 
on warehouses as appointed is composed of Ross, 
Smith and Kroeschell. The committee on flaxseed 
inspection is composed of Nash, A. C. Lansten, J. 
Wright, A. M. Henderson and A. Seckel, The arbi- 


tration committee on grass and field seeds is com- 
posed of Hill, A. Seckel, A. M. Henderson, A. Eddy 
and T. M. Hunter. 


The following officers were elected at the annual 
meeting of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange at Winni- 
peg, Man.: President, S. A. McGaw; vice-president, 
D. G. McBean; secretary and treasurer, C. N. Bell. 
The board of arbitrators is composed of A. McBean, 
G. R. Crowe, 8. Spink, W. Martin, A. Atkinson, F. 
W. Thompson, 8. W. Farrel. The committee of ap- 
peals is composed of S. Nairn, Col. McMillan, Jos. 
Harris, J. A. Mitchell, S. P. Clarke and Robert Muir. 


Enrick & Sons of Springfield, Ill., recently sold to 
Neal Brothers, a new grain firm of Cincinnati, O., a 
quantity of corn marked for June delivery. On Jan- 
uary 13 the Cincinnati firm, seeing the condition of 
the market, canceled the order. The dealers in [lli- 
nois at once brought the case to the-attention of the 
Exchange with a view to settlement of a perceptible 
difference. The arbitration committee to whom the 
matter was referred decided that the Cincinnati house 
must pay the difference, which amounted to $425. 


SEED EXPORTS. 


According to the report of the Bureau of Statistics 
seeds valued at $1,138,527 were exported during De- 
cember, against an amount valued at $327,444 in De- 
cember preceding; and during the twelve months end- 
ing with December an amount valued at $7,204,897 
was exported, compared with an amount valued at 
$4,396,853 exported during the corresponding months 
of the year preceding. ; 

Clover seed aggregating 7,500,178 pounds, valued at 
$712,686, was exported in December, against 2,038,027 
pounds valued at $256,601, exported in December, 1892; 
and during the twelve months ending with December 
33,859,986 pounds, valued at $3,472,049, were exported, 
compared with 11,700,254 pounds, valued at $1,203,466, 
exported during the corresponding months of 1892. 

Cotton seed aggregating 1,040,275 pounds, valued at 
$7,280, was exported in December, against 1,138,065 
pounds, valued at $7,190, exported in December, 1892; 
and during the twelve months ending with December 
3,237,417 pounds, valued at $30,023, were exported, 
compared with 9,186,058 pounds, valued at $59,795, 
exported during the corresponding months of 1892. 

There were 265,690 bushels of flaxseed or linseed, 
valued at $314,334, exported in December against 18,- 
984 bushels, valued at $22,500, exported during De- 
cember, 1892; and during the twelve months ending 
with December 2,260,028 bushels, valued at $2,674,682, 
were exported, compared with 2,210,005 bushels, 
valued at $2,564,844, exported during the correspond- 
ing months of 1892. 

Timothy seed aggregating 1,133,985 pounds, valued 
at $50,034, was exported during the month of Decem- 
ber, against 313,674 pounds, valued at $14,894, ex- 
ported during December preceding; and during the 
twelve months ending with December 10,151,493 
pounds, valued at $638,637, were exported, compared 
with 8,456,862 pounds, valued at $300,692, exported 
during the corresponding months preceding All 
other seeds aggregating an amount valued at $54,193 
were exported during the month of December, against 
an amount valued at $26,259 in December, 1892: and 
during the twelve months ending with December an 
amount valued at $389,506 was exported, compared 
with an amount valued at $268,056 exported during 
the corresponding months of the year preceding. 


FEEDING WHEAT TO CATTLE. 


Since the prices for wheat have been so low feeders 
everywhere have been experimenting in feeding this 
grain to hogs and the results as a rule have been satis- 
factory. Some who have tried it report that they 
have realized one dollar per bushel for their wheat, 
and others allege that by judicious feeding more than 
a dollar may be made out of every bushel of wheat 
fed at present prices for hogs. In the cattle feeding 
districts of the West some experimenting in grinding 
and feeding wheat to cattle has been done, and from 
information gathered from those who have tried this 
experiment, very satisfactory results have been ob- 
tained. 

Wheat, of course, can not be fed to cattle as it can 
to hogs, but must be fed in connection with other 


grains. In sections where corn at the local markets 
is worth 25 cents per bushel, and wheat but 40 to 45 


cents, feeders who have tried grinding and mixing the 
two grains claim that wheat can be fed to cattle at a 
profit. Tt is not probable that wheat will ever become 
much of a factor in the fattening of beeves, but now 
would certainly be a good time to test its value as a 
cattle food. If those who have had experience in this 
direction would give the public the benefit of their 
observations it might be of great value.—National 
Stockman. 


J. P. Nelson, Norway Spur, N. D.: “I think the 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE isa very good 
paper.”’ 

J.D. Plummer, Hebron, Neb.: “The American 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE is a splendid publica- 
tion. I do not see how any grain man, especially ele- 
vator men as myself, could get along without it,” 
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ratest “Decisions. 


Payment to Agent after Principal’s Death. 


The powers of an agent cease on the death of his 
principal. Any act of agency which he does there- 
after is void even though he does not know at the time 
of his principal’s death. For this reason the Supreme 
Court of the United States has just held that if pay- 
ment be made to an agent, after the death of his 
principal, even though that be unknown, it will not 
discharge the obligation. 


Telegram—Disclosing Contents—Penalty. 


The Appellate Court of Indiana held, in the recent 
case of the Western Union Telegraph Company vs. 
Bierhaus et al., that the statutory penalty of $100 
against telegraph companies, given by section 3 of the 
act of 1885, cannot be recovered on account of the will- 
ful disclosure of the contents of a telegraphic dis- 
patch by the company through its agents or em- 
ployes, the statute in question not covering such a 
breach of duty. 


Carrier—Consignment—Loss. 


In case of the Central Vermont Railroad Company 
vs. Soper et al., decided recently by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, it appeared that the re- 
spondents were the consignees of certain grain which 
was destroyed by fire in a grain elevator of the railroad 
company at Ogdensburg, N. Y. At the time of the 
fire the grain was held at a warehouse of the defend- 
ant awaiting orders of the consignees. The court, in 
reversing a judgment of the Circuit Court for the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts, held that a clause in a bill of 
lading for the transportation of grain from Chicago 
to Boston over connecting lines of railroad and boat 
lines which exempted the carrier from liability for 
loss or damage to the cargo unless written claim 
should be made within 30 days after the loss or dam- 
age was void, and that another clause providing that 
the carrier should not be liable for loss or damage un- 
less action be brought against it within three months 
was reasonable, and had within its scope all losses or 
damage sustained to the cargo in the ordinary course 
of business. The court held that the written claim 
clause was invalid because of the long time that 
might be expected in completing the transit, and that 
the exception of the railroad company to the refusal 
of the judge at the trial to direct a verdict for it, on 
the ground that it appeared that the consignees did 
not bring their action for the loss within three months 
after it occured, must be sustained. 


Construction of Wheat Ticket. 


The Supreme Court of Minnesota has render2d a 
decision in the case of Horn ys. Hansen (57 North- 
western Reporter, 315) which contains quite a number 
of points of considerable interest _and importance to 
those buying or selling wheat in any capacity. The 
controversy in this case arose over a wheat ticket, 
which was as follows: ‘‘No. 9,617. Date, Oct. 7, 
1891. Theo. Hansen will pay to J. K. Sylte for forty- 
five 20-60 bushels, grade one N. wheat. Ole Saterbak- 
ken, buyer Judgment was asked, and obtained, for 
the value of the wheat on the day of the date of the 
ticket. The issuance of the ticket and delivery of the 
wheat described therein were not disputed, but it was 
contended that the ticket was given in part perform- 
ance of the actual agreement, of which the writing 
did not contain all, it being alleged that the wheat 
was not purchased, but received to be held in storage. 

With the argument that the ticket, being in writ- 
ing, did not contain all of the contract, and could not 
only be supplemented by oral evidence of so much of 
the entire contract as was not expressed in writing, 
but that its terms could be contradicted, because as a 
written instrument it was informal, and not a com- 
plete contract, and, for that reason, not binding, the 
court does not agree. It holds that the writing, on its 
face, was a valid promise or agreement, if supported 


by a consideration, which latter could be proved 
verbally. 
As the ticket was silent as to the fact, or time, 


of the delivery of the wheat, it could be shown that 
the wheat therein referred to was actually delivered 
when the written promise was made, or at a subse- 
quent day. In the latter case the ticket would be con- 
strued as an offer or proposition good while it re- 
mained open; and if acted on, and the wheat delivered 
and accepted before it was withdrawn, the promise 
would thereupon become binding. But the written 
proposal or promise could not be contradicted verbally, 
though it might be shown that it was or was not ac- 
cepted, or the stipulated quantity of wheat was or 
was not in fact appropriated to the agreement. 

Neither could it be shown under such circumstances 
that upon the date of the ticket it was issued for a 
portion of a larger quantity of wheat. delivered, and 
that the wheat was to be held subject to the order of 
the party from whom received. 

There being no special agreement as to price, the 
court holds that the Jaw would imply that the price 
to be paid was the fair market value of the wheat on 


the day of the delivery, being the date of the ticket. 
No date of payment was fixed in the writing. No 
credit was contemplated, and it was due presently. 
Had there been simply a cash sale and delivery of the 
wheat, the amount due would have borne interest 
from the day of the delivery. Consequently, there be- 
ing nothing in the ticket qualifying this rule of lia- 
bility, interest was allowed from the the date of the 
writing, the wheat having already been delivered. 


The Demurrage Charge Sustained. 


A most important decision was rendered by the Su- 
preme Court of Appeals of Virginia, recently, which 
was brought by the Norfolk & Western R. R. Co. 
against Adams, Clements & Co., a large lumber firm 
of Roanoke, Va., setting forth the right of railways 
for car service associations to have a fixed charge for 
the use of their cars every day they remained un- 
loaded after three days’ notice of their arrival. The 
matter came to the Supreme Court upon a writ of 
error obtained by the R. R. Co., to a judgment of the 
Circuit Court of Roanoke county in favor of Adams, 
Clements & Co., against the railroad company for the 
sum of $488 with interest from Sept. 1, 189], until 
paid. Between February 16 and Aug. 31, 1891, 
Adams, Clements & Co. received a large shipment of 
lumber in carload lots consigned to them from points 
along the line of the N. & W. R. R. These shipments 
were made with the understanding and agreement 
that the lumber was to be unloaded by the consignee 
at Salem depot upon arrival at that point. The 
opinion goes on to say that the railroads of Virginia 
and other states, for their own protection and for the 
protection and benefit of the public, have a car sery- 
ice set of rules designed and enforced te secure 
prompt movement of freight cars, and under the 
rules of this car service upon the N. & W. R.R., have 
a charge of $1 per car per day for the use of their 
cars. The opinion refers to the serious inconvenience 
and delay to both railroad and shippers before such a 
system was adopted. The opinion adds that in this 
case the money paid by the plaintiff was properly 
charged by the company, and that Adams, Clement & 
Co. had no right to recover it. The conclusion is that 
the Circuit Court of Roanoke county erred in the 
law, as the application to the fact of the case, and 
also in refusing to set aside the verdict of the jury, 
and therefore the decision of the Circuit Court is re- 
versed. 


Assignment of Lease—Fulfillment of Contract. 


Judge Windes of the Cook County Superior Court 
recently sustained the report of Master in Chancery 
Boyesen and decided in favor of the City of Chicago 
Grain Elevators the suit against the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway Company, and directed a de- 
cree compelling the railroad company to pay to the 
elevator company the value in cash Dec. 31, 1890, of 
the Fulton Elevator and of the ground on which it 
stands and of the St. Paul Elevator, which stands on 
land belonging to the railway company, both elevators 
being situated on the river, between Fulton and Car- 
roll streets. 

The suit grows out of a contract made by the rail- 
way company with Jesse Hoyt & Co. in 1880. Hoyt & 
Co. were the owners of the Fulton Elevator and lots 
and the railway company leased to Hoyt & Co. some 
adjoining lots for ten years, Hoyt & Co. agreeing to 
erect a 700,000-bushel elevator on the leased land and 
the railway company agreeing to buy the entire elevator 
plant at ‘‘its cash value’’ at the expiration of the lease. 
Hoyt & Co. assigned the lease to Munger, Wheeler & 
Co., the railway company ‘consenting. Munger, 
Wheeler & Co. assigned the lease to the elevator com- 
pany without the railway company’s consent. The 
case was argued before Judge Windes early in Decem- 
ber by John W. Cary of Milwaukee and Edwin Walker 
for the railway company, and Henry S Osborne and 
R. F. Pettibone for the elevator company. The de- 
fense urged that the lease was a personal contract and 
could not be assigned; that the contract provided for 
the appointment of arbitrators to determine the cash 
value; that none having been appointed the court 
could not enforce the contract, and that the remedy 
was at law and not in equity. The court disposed of 
all these contentions and added that aside from the 
authorities, which were clearly against the railway 
company, none of its defenses were equitable. The 
contract had been satisfactorily performed by the ele- 
vator company and a court of conscience would com- 
pel a performance by the other party. The court 
ordered a reference to a master in chancery to fix the 
cash value of the elevator plant Dec. 30, 1890, and 
directed that the railway company pay the amount 
so ascertained to the elevator company. The value 
of the elevator plant is said to be about $552,000. 


The chief grain inspector’s report for the year 1893 
shows the total receipts and shipments of grain at 
Philadelphia, Pa., to be as follows: Wheat, 4,642,714 
bushels, against 12,020,805 bushels in 1892; corn, 5,- 
331, 012 bushels, against 22,271,406 bushels in 1892, and 
oats, 5,091,125 bushels, against 5,213,154 bushels i in 
1892, nie the exports of 1893 are wheat, 5,657,398 
bushels, against 9,819,384 bushels in 1892; corn, 3,- 
985,406 bushels, against 19,438,704 bushels in 1892. 
Receipts of barley were 627,200 bushels, against 956,- 
400 bushels in 1892, 


Seati eS  e 
ig @ Fires, 0 0 asualties, Etc. 
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The Central Elevator at Hanley Falls, Minn., has 
been burned. 


The elevator at Elkhorn, 
Loss $10,000. 


The grain warehouse of I. 
Man., has been burned. 


Philias Millette, grain and flour dealer at Windsor 
Mills, Que., has been burned out. 


Neb., has been burned. 


T. Gorden at Holmfield, 


The brewery owned by Peter Koenig at Detroit, 
Mich., was recently damaged by fire. 


The Herely Bros. Hay and Grain Commission Com- 
pany of Chicago, Ill., recently suffered a loss from 
fire. 


In a recent storm at St. Johns, N. B., the Canadian 
Pacific Railway’s elevator was damaged to the extent 
of $6,000, 


The Bond Elevator at Fort Dodge, Ia., was destroyed 
by fire on the morning of February 10. Loss $2,000; 
insurance $1,400. 


John Mertz, a prominent grain and stock merchant 
of Downey, Ia., committed suicide on the morning of 
January 20 by hanging himself. 


The Northern Pacific Elevator at Johnstown, N. D., 
collapsed on the afternoon of January 13, with about 
5,000 bushels of wheat. The building isa total wreck. 


The elevator of Grandin Bros. at Mayville, N. D., 
burned on the evening of January 19, together with 
30,000 bushels of wheat. Loss $27,000; insurance 
$21,500. ; 


The elevator at Vermillion, Kan., owned by A. D. 
Crook, was totally destroyed by fire on the morning 
of February 1. The building was filled with grain. 
Loss $10,000. 


Henry Rodenbeck of the firm of Van Gerpen & Co. 
at Hartsburg, Ill., fell from the top of their grain ele- 
vator recently, breaking a leg and receiving serious 
internal injuries. 


The large warehouse at Oaksdale, Wash., owned by 
Heistand, Warner & Oo., grain merchants at Oaksdale 
and Olympia, has been burned. The loss was quite 
heavy. Insurance $14,000. 


Three thousand bushels of wheat and 500 barrels of 
fiour were consumed in the freight house of the Mich- 
igan Central Railroad at Battle Creek, Mich., which 
was partially destroyed by fire on February 11. 


The Nevada Elevator at Nevada, Ill., owned by D. 
B. Dow and operated by Dow & Barr, was burned on 
the night of January 9. There was from 15,000 to 
20,000 bushels of grain in the elevator, all of which 
was insured. 

The elevator at Miller, Neb., owned by the Omaha 
Elevator Company, was burned February 7. It is 
supposed the fire caught from live coals falling from 
the stove onto the floor. A large amount of cram 
was on hand. 


The large grain elevator of R. T. Harrington at 
Marseilles, Ill., was discovered to be on fire on the 
night of January 14. Through the timely work of 
the fire department the elevator was saved, however, 
from serious damage. 


The elevator at Manilla, Ia., owned by John Burk, 
was burned at 4 o'clock on. the morning of January 
13. The building contained about two carloads of 
grain at the time ‘of the fire. It is supposed the fire 
was of incendiary origin. 


The Peavy Elevator at Hartington, Neb , was con- 
siderably damaged by fire at noon on January 19. A 
large amount of grain was ruined by smoke and 


water. The building was only saved by the strenuous 
efforts of the fire department. ae loss is estimated 
at $200. 


A grain warehouse at Dudley, West owned by the 
Pacific Coast Elevator Company, collapsed recently. 
The snow which had accumulated on the roof caused 
the sides of the building to give way and the roof 
fellin. The warehouse was filled with sacked wheat, 
none of which was damaged. 


The malt house and grain elevator of the Eberhart 
& Ober Brewing Company at Allegheny, Pa., was 
burned January 31. The elevator building was a four- 
story frame structure. The fire is supposed to have 
started from a gas jet. Loss estimated at $35,000; 
fully insured. 


The large grain warehouse, owned and operated by 
(ne: & Dunathan at Spencerville, O., was destroyed by 
fire on the night of January 19. A large amount of 
grain, flour and feed was destroyed. “The fire was 


thought to have been caused by spontaneous combus- - 


tion. The loss will amount to about $3,000; partially 
insured. 
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THE N&W ANLI-UPLiuN BILL, 

Despite the care taken to diguise it, the wolf’s fangs 
are exposed beneath the sheep’s fleece in this measure. 
It is an insidious etfort to assert a dangerous preroga- 
tive—the right of the government to regulate and in- 
terfere with the legitimate private concerns of the 
citizens, and to give control of the markets of the 
world into the hands of a few monopolists, who can, 
by manipulating the prices of agricultural products, 
hold the farmers at their mercy.—St. Paul Globe. 


THE PRIVATE CAR ABUSE, 


It does not appear that there exists any good reason 
for the payment by railroads of any sum for the use 
of private equipment. It is the business of railroads 
under the law to supply for the conduct of traffic such 
equipment as is necessary to its rapid, convenient and 
safe transportation; and granting that railroads com- 
ply with this requirement to a reasonable degree, 
there is no room for the employment by the railroads 
of private equipment. If, by reason of any advan- 
tage to the shipper, the use of private cars is desira- 
ble, the obligation rests nct upon the railroads, but 
upon the beneficiary, to pay for such advantage.— 
Railway Review. 


NEW YORK’S DEBT TO ERIE. 


Over 50,000,000 bushels of grain and seed were 
shipped by the Hrie Canal from Buffalo in 1893, and 
merchandise equal to 40 per cent. of this traffic was 
shipped Westward by canal. The state of New York 
receives from all sources from this traffic not less than 
$10,000,000. Yet the canal is insufficient to accommo- 
date the traffic, and, as a consequence, other states 
are Sapping the commercial vitals of New York. It 
is the testimony of all who are familiar with trans- 
portation and industrial subjects that ‘‘the Empire 
State’’ owes ifs proud title to commercial supremacy 
to its magnificent system of canals, and it is signifi- 
cant that this prestige is in jeopardy to-day because 
the canals do not afford the facilities demanded by the 
enormously increased traffic.—Seabourd. 


DESCRIBE EVERY SHIPMENT CORRECTLY, 


From the first we have advocated that the shipper 
always describe every shipment, whether it is shipped 
on consignment or sold to arrive. If it be all one 
grade and uniform it is necessary to only mention the 
grade; but asit is a very rare thing that the quality 
and color of hay runs even throughout the car, it is 
advisable to describe it, especially if it is not equally 
as good as it shows at the door. A shipper or dealer 
to misrepresent his shipment only cuts his own throat 
as it were, even if he does get the money, because he 
must find a new victim each time. Shippers should 
give their business to only trustworthy commission 
men and then do ‘‘the square thing by them.’’ This 
method is commendable and will result in far better 
results in the handling of this commodity, both to 
the shipper and receiver.—Hay There. 


CAUSES OF DEPRESSION, 


It would seem that present low prices of wheat are 
the results largely, if not mainly, of a wrong basis of 
calculation of the world’s crop production and re- 
quirements. The United States crops have been 
greatly underestimated (some say 200,000,000 bushels 
within the past three years). Other countries have 
produced larger crops than figured. Argentina, nota- 
bly, has developed surprising resources. It is ac- 
knowledged by the best English authorities (Beer- 
bohm, Dornbusch and others) that it was the ship- 
ments from Argentina of an additional 30,000,000 
bushels wholly unexpected, and for which they were 
totally unprepared, that undermined values and later 
caused such disastrous losses, as evidenced by the 
suspensions and failures in the grain trade in Europe 
during the two subsequent years. It is the culmina. 
tion of such fundamental errors as these more proba- 
bly that has brought the price of wheat 10 per cent. 
below the value it might otherwise have obtained,— 
New York Post. 


CONFIDENCE IN GOVERNMENT CROP REPORTS. 


If the grain trade of the United States had confi- 
dence in the final report of the wheat crop of 1893 by 
the Department of Agriculture the markets in this 
_ country and Europe would have developed more 
strength ere this. This lack of confidence is more 

damaging to the trade thanif a large crop had been 
reported, for the trade actually believes in a moderate 
increase over the department’s figures. In fact, a 
crop 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 bushels in excess of the 
_ figures reported could easily be disposed of and the 
reserves on July 1, both in first and second hands, be 
reduced to figures below the average. The loss of 
confidence in these reports is a serious detriment to 
the trade, and if possible, means should be adopted 


by which it could be restored. A reported yield of 
any crop, which can be demonstrated to be incorrect 
by the consumption and movement, tends to a lack of 
confidence in any statistics which may emanate from 
the same source.—Daily Trade Bulletin. 


THE DEMAND FOR WHEAT, 


The European wheat demand is still of that nega- 
tive sort that turned away from this country by the 
offerings of cheaper wheat from other exporting 
countries. The result is that the present market is of 
that discouraged sort quite common in February. 
The discouragements and low prices are companions 
now as always. People are inquiring why there 
should be discouragement to investors at these low 
figures now prevailing. When wheat is below the 
cost of production it would not seem that the super- 
abundance should enter so largely into the calcula- 
tion, but if is now as always, a powerful element in 
the calculation. Fears possess the minds of traders. 
Larger than common stocks in Argentine, offerings 
from India and Russia with Australia and minor ex- 
porters pressing limited quantities upon the attention 
of Western Europe have created a demoralization 
that gives way but feebly to the rays of hope that 
peer indistinctly through the cloud rifts.—Market 
Record. 


WATER RATES WILL GO LOWER, 


There is evidently a determination on the part of 
the New York state authorities to make such im- 
provements in the Krie Canal as shall render it secure 
against the competition of the railroads. The pros- 
pect of a 2 cent rate from Buffalo to New York is not 
a very pleasant theme for contemplation by the for- 
warding companies of the St. Lawrence route. In 
any event the discussion of this great question of ren- 
dering the Erie Canal route safe against competition 
by the railways is creating considerable interest in 
the trade here, as it means a monopoly of the grain 
carrying trade by the American water route, unless 
shippers by the St. Lawrence can obtain equally low 
rates. But this prospective change will not be put in 
force next season, nor the following one. It seems al- 
most certain, however, that although inland water 
rates have been down to such an extraordinarily low 
pitch as to create astonishment even on the part of 
shippers, they are destined to go lower still.— Montreal 
Trade Bulletin. 


THE STANDARD. 


Volume 1 of the two-volume edition of the Funk & 
Wagnalls Standard Dictionary of the English lan- 
guage will be issued on December 16. This volume 
has been four years in making; 238 editors and special- 
ists have been employed upon it; and the cash outlay 
has been about a half million dollars. The advance 
orders for the work mount up into the tens of thou- 
sands. 

The following letter was received by the publishers 
from a well-known gentleman, prominently identified 
with the late World’s Fair at Chicago: 

MINEs AND Mryine Buruprne, Jackson Park, II]. 
Messrs. Funk & WAGNALLS, 

Gentlemen. ‘‘~am pleased to inform you that the 
Standard Dictionary has been granted an award (di- 
ploma and medal) in group No. 150. The exact word- 
ing of all the awards will not be announced for proba- 
bly three or four weeks.”’ 


The dictionary exhibit consisted of a number of 
proof sheets, as the work was only part in type—this 
fact makes the award more significant. The award of 
diploma and medal is the only class of awards 
granted. A gentleman who was present during the 
examination informs the publishers that the judges 
devoted nearly three hours to a critical inspection of 
the sheets (it was a very unusual thing to devote so 
much time to the examination of any exhibit), com- 
paring the definitions with those of other dictionaries, 
and that they frequently expressed themselves as 
highly pleased and in favor of the features of the 
Standard. At the close of the examination one of the 
judges remarked: ‘‘I have the best of other diction- 
aries, but this work has desirable features that others 
have not. I must possess a copy when it is pub- 
lished.”’ 

The vocabulary of the Standard is extraordinarily 
rich and full, that of no other dictionary nearly equal- 
ing it, although great care was taken to throw out all 
useless words: 

The following is an actual count of words and 
phrases recorded under the letter A: 


Stormonth Dictionary, total terms in A........ 4,692 
Worcester Dictionary, total terms in A........ . 6,983 
Webster (International) Dictionary, total terms 

1) gl yale tonseaa ie yea aad nc ne oR a IER nea ope SARs: 
Century Dictionary, total terms in A.........., 15,621 
The Standard Dictionary, total terms in A..... 19,736 


The full number of words and terms in these dic- 
tionaries for the entire alphabet is as follows, Stor- 
month, 50,000; Worcester, 105,000; Webster (Inter- 
national), 125,000; Century (six volumes, complete), 
225,000; Standard, 300,000. 


No. 1 Northern wheat for prompt délivery sold in 
Minneapolis January 16 above the May price. 


- (SerTuary 


James H. Bay of the commission firm of Bay & 
Helm at Baltimore, Md., is dead. 


John L. Norris, a leading grain dealer of Tippe- 
canoe, O., died recently of apoplexy. 


William Tibbits, a prominent elevator man and 
grain buyer of Fond du Lac, Wis, is dead. 


Halvor Bygland, a wheat buyer and elevator man 
of Grand Forks, N. D., died the last of January. 


William Lotz, designer and builder of grain eleva- 
tors, died recently at Chicago, Ill., at the age of 57 
years. 


David W. Irwin of the grain commission firm of 
David W. Irwin & Co., at Chicago, IIl., died on Janu- 
ary 24 after a five weeks’ illness. Mr. Irwin was born 
in Sodus, N. Y., in 1831. In 1853 he came to Chicago 
and entered into the grain business. He was a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Board of Trade, taking an active 
part in all.of its affairs. In 1868 he was a member of 
the committee on grain inspection and also a member 
of the committee on telegraphing. Mr. Irwin’s place 
in the firm of Irwin, Green & Co. is filled by his son, 
Charles D. Irwin. 


A. T. Harlow, president of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change and vice-president of the Spencer-Harlow 
Grain Commission Company at St. Louis, Mo., is dead. 
He was born March 24, 1840, in Harrisonville, Ill., 
and went to St. Louis when 21 years of age. He en- 
gaged as bookkeeper with the firm of Harlow & Wahl, 
which position he left to engage in the commission 
business for himself. The firm.was known as A. T. 
Harlow & Co., which afterward became Harlow, 
Gelston & Co. On the retirement of Mr. Gelston the 
firm of Harlow, Spencer & Co. was organized, which 
existed until 1885. He next became interested in the 
Manson Commission Company and for eight years 
handled the grain shipped from river points between 
St. Louis and Cairo. In 1892 he and his former part- 
ner Corwin H. Spencer formed the Spencer-Harlow 


Commission Company, of which he was an active 
member at the time of his death. Mr. Harlow 
was elected vice-president of the Merchants’ Ex- 


change in 1881, and in January, 1894, recéived the 
unanimous vote of the members for the position of 
president. He was the first president of that organi- 
zation who has died in office. He was a member of 
the Tuscan Masonic Lodge and a member of the 
Knights of Honor. His death was due to a cold wmch 
developed into pneumonia. He leaves an estate valued 
at $50,000. 


CROP * CONDITIONS. 


Trexas.—The growing wheat in the Panhandle sec- 
tion is doing splendidly. A sufficient rainfall came 
before the cold weather came on, to insure a good 
crop. SOUTHERN. 


CALIFORNIA.—The entire state almost was visited 
by a good rain during the second week of February, 
and the outlook for good crops of all kinds in Califor- 
nia, Washington and Oregon is good. 


MINNESOTA, WINNEBAGO CrTy, FARIBAULT Co.— 
Considerable grain has been marketed here recently. 
Clover seed is sold at $5.40 per bushel. One man in 
this vicinity will seed 100 acres to clover seed in the 
spring. 


Manrropa.—There has been an increase in wheat 
deliveries at some country points;but there is still not 
a very brisk movement. Some demand exists for car 
lots from Ontario millers, who are offering compara- 
tively high prices for hard Manitoba. 


Wisconsin, MARINETTE, MARINETTE Co.—Farmers 
in this vicinity are securing large quantities of seed 
wheat, indicating their determination to raise large 
crops next season, as the new flour mill makes it a 
great object for them to do so. Exacr, 


Wueat Cror Rerort IN SEVEN STatEes.—The con- 
dition of wheat, according to the Cincinnati Price 
Current, in Tennesseee is placed at 97 per cent.; in 
Kentucky, 97 per cent.; in Ohio, 95 per cent.; in In- 
diana, 94 per cent.; in Illinois, 90 per cent.; in Mis- 
souri, 85 per cent., and in Kansas, 84 per cent. 


MicutgAN Crop Report, February 9.—The total 
number of bushels of wheat reported marketed by 
farmers in January is 1,350,601, and during the six 
months from August to January 9,249,636 bushels 
were marketed, which is 107,108 bushels less than re- 
ported marketed in the same months last year. At 
26 elevators and mills from which reports were re- 
ceived, there was no wheat marketed during the 
month. Correspondents who contributed to the Feb- 


tuary report were-about evenly divided as to whether 


or not wheat has been’ injured at all during the. 


‘month. 
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C. Lawbaugh of Madrid, Ia., has returned to the 


grain garden 


M. A. Buckles is engaged as grain buyer for Geo. A. 
Adams at Nowata, I. T. 


John McCabe of the firm of McCabe Bros. at Glass- 


ton, N. D., has gone to Ohio, where he will be mar- 
ried. 

J.S. Morris, Jr., is engaged in buying grain at 
Sioux City, Ia., for E. L. Rogers & Co. of Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 


S.S. Heath, a grain dealer of Lebanon, Ind , was 
attacked by two thieves on the night of January 16. 
He drew a revolver and showed fight, when the men 
took to their heels. 


B. A. Page, who has had charge of the Lamberton 
Elevator Company’s elevator at Spring Valley. Minn., 
has been appointed to take charge of the full line of 
the Lamberton © jompany’s elevators. 


Owen Fergusson tormerly engaged in the grain trade 
at New York, N. Y., and subsequently at Duluth, 
Minn., has again embarked in the grain commission 
business at Duluth, after an absence of four years. 


Captain John O. Foering has been re-elected chief 
grain inspector for the Commercial Exchange at Phila- 
delphia,Pa. This makes the eighteenth consecutive 
year that Captain Foering has been elected to fill this 
office. 


E. L. Rogers of the firm of E. L. Rogers & Co., 
commission merchants at Philadelphia, Pa., was 
elected president of the Philadelphia Commercial 
Exchange on January 30, after a very exciting con- 
test. 

John O’Connell of this city has been appointed to a 
position in the state grain inspection department in 
Chicago. He assumed the duties of his office Thurs- 
day. Mr. O'Connell has been a faithful Democrat for 
many years, and the position he has secured is said to 
pay $1,800 a year.—Courier, DeKalb, Il. 


A NEW ANTI-OPTION BILL. 


Congressman Hatch introduced a new anti-option 
bill in the House February 7 and it was referred to 
the Ways and Means Committee. The provisions of 
the bill are as follows: 

Section 1 of the new bill defines options to be any 
contract whereby a party acquires the privilege, but 
is not obligated, to sell to or deliver to another at a 
future time, or within a designated period, any raw 
or manufactured cotton, hops, wheat, corn, flour, oats, 
rye, barley, pork, lard and bacon. 

Sec. 2 defines futures to be any contract whereby 
one party agrees to sell or deliver to another at a 
future time or within a designated period any of the 
above mentioned commodities. 

Sec. 3 requires all options and futures, transfers and 
agreements to be in writing and in duplicate, showing 
the time of delivery of the articles and whether the 
makers or agents are the owners or have theretofore 
acquired by purchase or are entitled to the right of 
the future possession of the articles under contract 
previously made by the actual owner. Otherwise the 
contracts shall be void. 

Sec. 4 provides that when the option or future is 
terminated by the delivery of the articles the con- 
tractor shall make a bill of sale showing the quantity 
and the custodian and identifying the articles by 
freight bills or vouchers. 

Sec. 5 requires that when the contract is terminated 
otherwise than by the actual sale and delivery of the 
articles, or when the termination is delayed by agree- 
ment, the document shall be executed in writing. 

Sec. 6 imposes special taxes on dealers in options and 
futures at $24. It also defines a dealer in options to 
be any person who shall in his own behalf or for an- 
other deal in options or make any contracts or by com- 
munication to a foreign country or by agent, partner, 
or resident in another country enter into an options 
contract. The same definition is applied to dealers in 
futures. 

Sec. 7 requires all contracts for futures and options 
to bear internal revenue stamps amounting to 1 cent 
for every hundredweight of cotton, hops, pork, lard, 
flour or bacon, and every ten bushels of wheat, corn, 
oats, rye and barley covered by the contract. For 
bills of sale at the termination of the contract the 
rate is fixed at 2 cents for the same respective quanti- 
ties, and in cases of cancellation or where the contract 
is terminated without actual sale or delivery, or is de- 
layed or obviated, the tax is fixed at 10 cents per 
bushel for grain, and 2 cents a pound for the other 
commodities. 

Sec. 8 requires dealers in options and futures to 
furnish to the revenue collector full details as to the 


‘change room, 


membership of the firm, place of business, etc., and 
to annually execute a bond to faithfully comply with 
the law and pay all taxes, which bond is to be in the 
penal sum of $10,000. 

Sec. 9 requires the dealers to enter in books in the 
minutest detail all transactions involving options and 
futures, and to number each contract consecutively. 
All dependent documents connected with the original 
contract are to bear a similar number to the original 
contract, and the books are to be subject to the in- 
spection of the internal revenue collectors, to whom 
sworn monthly returns are to be made. 

Sec. 10 requires collectors to enter these returns in 
suitable books, and Sec. 11 requires him to make a 
monthly report to the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue of these transactions. 

Sec. 12 concerns the preparation, distribution and 
cancellation of the internal revenue stamps and pro- 
vides a penalty for their misuse. 

Sec. 13 provides against counterfeiting the stamps 
as in the case of other internal revenue stamps. 

Sec. 14 relieves from taxation parties to contracts 
unable to deliver on the time through unavoidable 
casualties when they are the actual owners and guilt- 
less of fraud and neglect. It also excepts from the law 
contracts made in the behalf of the United States, a 
state, territory or municipality; also contracts made 
by farmers for articles belonging to them at the time 
of contract which have been grown or are growing on 
lands occupied by them, and agreements to deliver a 
part of the product of the land for compensation for 
the work done on the same; also contracts made by 
the owner of such articles with any person to deliver 
any of the articles for the use of that person in his 
manufacturing business or for the sustenance of him- 
self, dependents or domestic animals. Nor is the law 
to apply to persons engaged in selling articles to per- 
sons who directly consume them. 

Sec. 15 provides a penalty of not less than $100 nor 
more than $2,000 and imprisonment from one to five 
years, or both, for failure to observe the requirements 
of the act as to tax, returns, etc. 

Sec. 16 provides that the payment of the taxes shali 
not relieve persons from the restrictions of the state 
law as to those contracts. 

Sec. 17 authorizes the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue to make the necessary regulations, and Sec. 
18 provides that the act shall take effect July 1, 1894. 


IMPROVE THE REPORTS OF VISI- 
BLE SUPPLY. 


A few years ago Minneapolis and Duluth were not 
included in the official visible supply, and complaints 
were made until they were finally included. The 
official visible supply of to-day would cut a sorry 
figure if they were omitted. The present visible sup- 
ply report includes Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Oswego, 
Peoria. and Toronto, with an aggregate supply of 
wheat of 455,000 bushels. Some parties incline to the 
opinion that a few other large cities should be in- 
cluded, for instance: Portland, Me., Newport News, 
Ogdensburg, Cape Vincent, Louisville, New Orleans, 
Galveston, Dallas, Fort Worth, Omaha and Denver, 
which points hold about 4,000,000 bushels. Sana 
Francisco, which holds about 8,000,000 bushels, and 
Portland, Ore., with 750,000, might be included. 
Rumors regarding the supplies at these points are cir- 
culated regularly, and generally to the detriment of 
general trade. If they were included they would do 
no injury to anyone, as they are included in another 
report, which appears to be of sufficient importance 
to be prominently posted two days later in the ex 
Why not get the information two days 


earlier, and through official sources?— Trade Bulletin. 


Barley malt aggregating 130 bushels, valued at $184, 
was imported during December, against 1,387 bushels, 
valued at $1,630, imported in December preceding; 
and during the twelve months ending with December 
2,489 bushels, valued at $3,056, were imported, com- 
pared with 5,589 bushels, valued at $6,540, imported 
during the corresponding months of the year preced- 
ing. Of imported barley malt there was none ex- 
ported in December and none in December, 1892; and 
during the twelve months ending with December none 
was exported, compared with 1,191 bushels, valued at 
$830, exported during the corresponding months of 
1892. 


It was rumored around in political circles yester- 
day that Goy. Altgeld is much dissatisfied with the 
official career of George P. Bunker, grain inspector. 
Mr. Bunker did fairly well as long as he had Ald. Bid- 
well to sustain him, as Bidwell is a capable and ex- 
perienced officer. But Bidwell had to make way for 
a Mr. Parker some time ago. Parker is not efficient. 
Bunker is not efficient. Things have therefore been 
going at loose ends in the department and there is a 
demand fora change. It would not be surprising if 
Bunker should be asked for his resignation within the 
next ten days. Itis not known who is to succeed him. 
Some say that Parker is the man and that Parker’s 
place will be filled by Pat O’Connor, an old inspector, 
whose efficiency will in some measure make up for 
the inefticiency of Parker. The Bunker management 
of affairs has disgusted the Board of Trade and the 
elevator men.—Chicago Tribune. 


STEMS an 
«ABROAD 


The exportation of grain from Odessa, Nicolaieff 
and other ports on the Black Sea to Marseilles, 
France, has virtually ceased on account of the French 
duties. 


In the event of the adoption by France of an in- 
creased grain tariff, Dr. Witte, Minister of Finance 
of Russia, has determined not to renew the commer- 
cial treaty between Russia and France, but to adopt 
retaliatory repressive measures, 


It is officially announced from Paris, France, that 
the winter wheat area has increased in 12 departments 
as compared with 1893, and that it has decreased in 
28. The condition of the crop is said to be excellent 
in 34 departments, good in 48 and fair in 3. 


The exports of wheat from India from April 1 to 
February 10 amounted to 20,748,000 bushels, of which 
13,016,000 bushels went to the United Kingdom and 
7,732,000 bushels to the Continent. The total ship- 
ments for the corresponding months of 1892-93 were 
27,720,000 bushels, of which 17,020,000 bushels were 
to the United Kingdom and 10,700,000 bushels to the 
Continent. 


There have been large imports of wheat by France 
recently in view of the proposed increase of duty. 
During the last week in January 672,432 sacks of 
American wheat were received at Havre, as compared 
with 50,000 during the first week and 200,000 during 
the following two weeks of the same month. An en- 
ergetic protest against the increased tax upon bonded 
grain has been entered by the Chamber of Commerce, 
who affirm that the large stocks usually bonded will 
disappear, and that the country will be left without 
resource in the event.of war or an insufficient harvest. 


The French Government recently notified the cus- 
toms committee of its intention to introduce a bill 
raising the import duty on wheat to seven francs and 
also raising the duty on flour proportionately. The 
increased duties on wheat and flour will be levied the 
day the measure is presented to the Chamber of Dep- 
uties and the increased duties thus collected will be 
returned if the measure is rejected by the Chamber. 
In addition, grain will not be allowed to remain in 
bonded warehouses for over a year and temporary ad- 
missions must pay interest at the rate of five per cent. 
The customs committee adopted the proposal to raise 
the duty on wheat with the proviso that when the 
price reaches 25 franes the duty is to be reduced by 
progressive diminutions of 50 centimes, and the duty 
is to be removed altogether when the price reaches 33 
francs. 


The aggregate importation of wheat, flour, maize, 
barley and oats by Liverpool, England, during 1893 
was 1,751,000 tons (in tons of 2,240 pounds), against 
1,846,000 tons in 1892. The city of London’s imports. 
of the same cereals amounted to 1,831,000 tons in 1893, 
compared with 1,571,000 tons the year previous. The 
imports of Antwerp aggregated 1,480,000 tons in 1893, 
against 1,332,000 tons in the year previous. The im- 
ports of Rotterdam amounted to 1,193,000 tons in 1893, 
against 870,000 tons the year previous. The imports 
of Hull amounted to 753,000 tons in 1893, compared 
with 733,000 tons in 1892. The imports of Bristol 
amounted to 649,000 tons in 1893, against 561,000 tons 
in 1892. The imports of Glasgow aggregated 501,000 
tons in 1898, compared with 532,000 tons in 1892. The 
imports of Leith aggregated 314,000 tons in 1893, com- 
pared with 325,00 tons in 1892. The imports of Dub- 
lin aggregated 181,000 tons in 1893, against 283,000 
tons in 1892. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S TRADE FOR 1893. 


According to T. ©. Friedlander, secretary of the 
San Francisco Produce Exchange at San Francisco, 
Cal., the total receipts of flour during the year 1893 
aggregated 1 ,122,9874 barrels. The receipts of wheat 
amounted to 12,667,224 centals; of barley, 4,307,893 
centals; of oats, 606,584 centals; of beans, 515,226 
sacks; of corn, 380,149 centals; of re e009 centals; 
of potatoes, 1,313,270 sacks; of hay, 127,653 tons; of 
hops, 10,229 bales; of flax, 11,497 een ‘of mustard, 
59,648 sacks. ; 

During the year 1893 the clearances of flour from 
San Francisco by sea aggregated 872,506 barrels, 
against 1,225,183 barrels in 1891 and 1,109,126 barrels 
in 1889. The clearances of wheat amounted to 10,- 
880,219 centals, against 16,823,743 centals in 1891 and 
12,257,046 centals in 1889. 

The clearances of barley aggregated 2,817,151 cen- 
tals, compared with 929,216 centals in 1891. and 830,- 
331 centals in 1889. The clearances of oats amounted 
to 19,856 centals, compared with 12,392 centals in 1891 
and 59,323 centals in 1889. The clearances of corn 
amounted to 95,867 centals, against 123,998 centals in 
1891 and 26,486 centals in 1889. The clearances of rye 
amounted to 33,789 centals, compared with 93,615 cen- 
tals in 1891. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


THE MARKETS. 


We will be pleased to publish under this head short reviews of 
the conditions ruling in the different markets Copy must reach us 
by the morning of the I4th of each month. 


Hay at Curcaco.—M. M. Freeman & Co. ‘report the re- 
_ ceipts of hay at Chicago. Ill.,on February 10 at ‘940 tons, with 

shipments of 187 tons. TimoTHy.— Receipts liberal, market 
quiet and easy. No. 1 9.50@3$10.50; No. 2 8.50(@$9.00; mixed 
7.50@88.50. PRArrRre.—Offerings are fully up to requirements, 
and market is slow. Choice Lowa Upland 7.00@$7.50; good 
Towa Upland 6.25@36.75; good feeding hay 5.50@86 00. 
Straw.—Arrivals increasing, market active, but a little lower. 
Rye 7.50@38.00; wheat and oat 5.50@$6.00. The outlook does 
not promise any material changes in market, unless bad 
weather and roads should prevail, in which event it would im- 
proye. 


BARLEY aT CuicaGco.—H. Mueller & Co. report the follow- 
ing as the conditionof the barley market on February 13: 
Compared with other grain barley is now bringing about the 
best prices, especially medium to common grades, which sold 
higher during the past month than at any time during the 
season. ‘The higher grades are easy and a little cheaper since 
our last report, choice samples bringing 50(@53 cents, against 
52(@55 cents a month ago. Low grades, however, advanced 
under yery light offerings, and an active demand. We quote 
common at 42(@44 cents; medium at 45(@@47 cents; good malt- 
ing grades at 4750 cents. We look for a steady market at 
_ present prices for some time to come. 


Hay at Lovuisviiite.—Callahan & Sons report the following 
as the condition of the hay market at Louisville, Ky., for the 
week ending Feb. 10, 1894: There has been but little interest 
manifested in the hay market during the current week. Ar- 
rivals haye been lighter than for several weeks past, but the 
demand is also light. There is an inquiry all the while for 
choice grades. No changes to note in prices. 

The general protest of hay shippers and dealers against the 
change in classification of hay from 6th to 5th class has been 
productive of good results, restoring the classification to the 
old basis, and the minimum of 20,000 will be appreciated in 
many quarters. Market as follows: No. 1 11.00@$12.00; No. 2 

* 10,00@311.00 ; mixed hay 9.00@$10.00; clover hay 8.00@$9.00 ; 
wheat straw 4.00@#.50. 


BRAN AT HampureG.—The following is the condition of the 
bran market at Hamburg, Germany, as reported by Muhle & 
Herz, bearing date of January 24. At present our market is 

only firm for rough wheat and bran, and so far as we can judge 

now will continue to beso for one or two months. Millers 
should not lose this opportunity to dispose of larger quanti- 
ties of this article to this market. In order not to lose the 
present prices consignments should be sent or large samples 
with firm offers. There is at presenta good outlook fora 
profitable sale of this article. The quotations are: Good 
sound bran in stock here 4.20 M. (A mark is equivalent to 
28.8 cents in U. 8. money) per 50 kilos including bags. (A 
kilo is equivalent to 2.21 pounds), Best bran is quotable at 
4.40 M@4.85 per 50 kilos. The quotations for February, March 
and April delivery are 4.50, 4.90 and 5.10 M per 50 kilos re- 
spectively . 


CINCINNATI MarKets.—Collins & Co. report the following 
as the condition of the market at Cincinnati, O., for the two 
weeks ending February 13: Our market here has been receiy- 
ing very little grain for the past two weeks, and the demand 
has enlarged with an improvement in prices for most all kinds 
and with an enlargement of the shipping demand from South- 
ern and Southeastern points we are looking for quite a brisk 
trade for the near future. Notwithstanding the big declines 
in other markets for wheat, this market has not suffered in 
sympathy, as the demand was larger than the offerings, which 
held prices firm, and No. 2 red is wanted, and what little 
offered is selling readily at ST@ST4 cents ; No. 3 red at 5516@ 
56 cents, and the tendeney is toward a still further improve- 
ment. Cornshows more activity, and the few-arrivals ‘Bre sell- 
ing quickly, with No. 2 white at 3714(@38 cents; No. 2 mixed 
at 37(@371¢ cents; No. 2 yellow at 38 cents, and some fancy 
stock brought 39 cents; No. 3 mixed at 36 cents; No. 3 white 
at 361¢ cents. Oats are steady, with the receipts hardl y equal 
to the requirements, and the offerings are readily taken. No. 

2 white are wanted for seeding purposes, and choice stock will 
bri ing 34 cents; No. 2 at 33!¢ cents; No.3 at 321¢ cents, and 
No. 2 mixed at 314g cents, ‘and the tendency is toward better 
prices. Ear corn ‘is not wanted except for selected stock for 
feeding purposes, and such will sell readily at 40@41 cents for 
yellow and 38(@40 cents for mixed, and white of good quality 
at 37@38 cents. Hay is in good demand for the top grades, 
and such will meet ready sale. Choice timothy at (@12.50; No. 
1 at 11.50(@$12.00, and the grades lower are a little easy; No. 
2 at 10.00@310.50, and mixed at 8.00@$8.50. Clover is slow 
with the best stock at $8.00; inferior is not wanted. We look 
soon for considerable more activity in the trade than what has 
characterized it since the opening of the New Year. 


Gratin Revort or L. NorMAN & Co., Limitrep, London, 
Eng., January 22.—Our markets have exhibited a quiet ten- 
dency during the past week notwithstanding the continued de- 
mand from France for off-coast cargos. Fourteen cargos have 
been disposed of to that country at better prices than obtaina- 
ble here. With regard to the U. K. the quantity afloat has 
slightly decreased. We have drawn further upon our stocks, 
which now stand at 3,085,000 quarters, against 3,500,000 quar- 
ters for the same period last year. This should have afforded 
some stimulus to the low values ruling, but that buyers already 
discount the anticlpated heavy shipments in the early spring 
from the Argentine. The reports from India further promise 
that there will be increased quantities available for export. 
Wueat.—Values for Russian have improved somewhat, owing 
to higher freights and adyancing exchange, but buyers are 
loth to follow. American and Canadians remain neglected, 
very few shippers being inclined to sell at our prices. Harp 
Manironas.—Continue quiet, but with few sellers in the mar- 
ket, and business is confined to parcels on passage, 26-10 being 
obtained for a parcel during the week, but 26-7!¢ has been ac- 
cepted to-day, Harp DuLuTi. —Quiet, with few sellers. We 
have to record the first sale of a steamer cargo for a consider- 
able time past at 28-3 ¢. i. f. direct port. On passage we quote 
27-8 as nearest value in absence of business. BARLEY .—Owing 
to poor trade in malt, demand for English barley is not active. 
For Russians the demand has somewhat abated, the enhanced 
values putting a stop to business. Oats. —Continue firm, but 
not active. The demand is principally for France, where Irish 
and Swedish have been plaeed in considerable quantities, 


American and Canadians are quite out of the market. PEAs.— 
In London, notwithstanding the scarcity of offers, market 
shows no signs of animation. For prompt or February ship- 
ment sellers ask 25-3 against buyers at a possible 25. Liver- 
pool and Glasgow markets a shade dearer. Hay.—Shipments 
continue liberal, and owing to the abnormally mild weather 
the demand for fodder is affected. Trade remains very slow. 
For February, March shipment Canadian is offering at £5 2.6 
c.i.f., but no buyers over £5. To Bristol sellers ask £5 2.6 
c. i. f,, and to Liverpool £415 ec. i. f. but buyers at 2-6 under 
these respective quotations. 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR GRAIN | 
DEALERS. 


The following standard works will be sent, 
paid, on receipt of prices given: 


postage 


Ropryson’s TELEGRAPH CreHer.—The publishers 
have recently revised this excellent work, and we are 
how pee to supply the trade. Cloth binding, 
$1.50; 


Weien Books aining 125 perforated leaves 
with four weigh tickets and four stubs to each leaf, 
well printed upon good paper. The books are well 
bound. Copies will be mailed to any address for $1.00 


CLARK’s Vest-PocKET GRAIN TABLES.—A very use- 
ful and handy little book for grain buyers; to be used 
in reducing to bushels any quantity of grain or seeds 
up to 100,000 pounds. Size 24 by 84 inches, 16 pages. 
MIO AUNLONELUG ta dee ant yates aes cosy Ae hoes a tasteless = ste oe 75e 


Kineéstey’s Directory is the only complete work 


containing the name and address of every firm en- 
gaged in the following lines of business: Milling, 


grain, flour and feed, hay and straw, butter and eggs, 
fruit and produce, malting, brewing, distilling and 


poultry. Over 500 pages, octavo, substantially bouna 
in cloth. Indispensable to those who wish to reach 
the lines of business named above. Price....... $3.50 


TELEGRAPH CIPHER AND DirectoRY TO NEw ENG- 
LAND TRADE.—A new guide to carload buyers of grain 
throughout New England. A list of those engaged in 
the grain, feed and flour trade. Western grain ship- 
pers and millers wishing to do business in this terri- 
tory. will find this directory invaluable. The telegraph 
cipher has met with favor and is highly recommended 
by users. In fact the code part of the book is con- 
sidered by many shippers superior to any other in 
use, It is modern and practical, a great money saver 
and will prevent mistakes. Nicely bound in sae 
Seren anette viten-tatee ey sretits. Ai thch opelerstototete cies tars 'ar ol cith clanste og) a) 0 3.00 


Pounbs 'ro BusuELs.—These tables which show the 
number of bushels in any quantity from 20,000 to 70,- 
000 pounds were compiled for the Chicago Grain In- 
spection Department. They are well printed on good 
paper and conveniently arranged for quickly finding 
the number of bushels in a carload. Hach book con- 
tains ten leaves and each leaf is indexed at margin 
and printed on one side only. Each book is neatly 
bound in cloth. They will save clerks much labor 
and prevent errors in reduction. Price ri “Oats,”’ 
$1.00; ‘‘Bartey,’’ $1.00; ‘‘CorN AND RyYE,”’ $1.00. 
PEGESC tay ay ors tate ote cai tre iaks mits aatebineres, Dislelere ety sive $2.50 


ApAms’ CABLE CopEx.—This code is compiled es- 
pecially for sending cablegrams and is used exten- 
sively in this country and abroad. The seventh 
edition, which is about to go to press, will contain 160 
pages of cipher words, conveniently arranged. The 
code contains sentences covering and referring to buy 
ing and selling, condition of market, sterling money, 
United States money, business, financial matters, let- 
ters of credit, drafts, standing of firms and many 
sentences used by travelers. The cost of the code is 
a mere nothing compared with the saving which can 
be made on one message. Price, postpaid....... $0.55 


Davis GRAIN TABLES.—These tables give the value 
of any number of bushels of produce. weighing 60 
pounds to the bushel from 25 cents to $1.25 per bushel, 
and the value of any produce weighing 32, 48 and 56 
pounds to the bushel at 15 cents to $1.50. The 
book also contains Davis’ Dockage Table, which gives 
the amount to dock any load of wheat up to 600 
bushels at 14 to 5 pounds’ dockage. The book contains 
219 pages of tables, printed on gdod paper, with large 
type, and well bound in cloth. The book is a new 
publication, and the arrangement of the tables is 
much more convenient than in some of the old publi- 
RUAN SKA Om EMS Paneiaes nA eons seis FO 8 Ie cha siEol as N $1.25 


CLARK’s GRAIN TABLES.—This work is published in 
several different forms, for use in different lines of 
business. In these tables pounds are reduced to bush- 
els, so that a buyer can quickly determine the correct 
number of bushels in a load without doing any figur- 
ing. Their use effects a saving every. day of more 
than time enough to pay for them. The edition in 
tended principally for reducing team scale weights to 
bushels contains nine tables, and is bound in paper 
Price 50 cents. This will be found invaluable to 
country buyers. A new edition, intended for shippers 
and commission merchants, reduces any quantity up 
to 64,000 pounds to bushels. It contains 16 tables, and 
is neatiy bound in cloth. Price.............6++.> $1.50 


For any of the above, address 
Mrrcnevyu Bros, Co,, 184 and 186 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, Ill, 


‘| $1.25 per bushel. 


CHICAGO, MILWUAKEE & ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


General offices: 160 sorte 172 Adams street, Chicago. 
Industrial Departme nt. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Com- 
pany’s 6,150 miles of road traverses a vast territory, 
rich in all the resources that insure industrial suceess. 

The industrial department is conversant with the 
iron, coal, lumber and tanbark, the water power (both 
river and artesian) for factory and electric power pur- 
poses, the markets, the transportation and financial 
facilities, and other interests on the line pertaining to 
industrial development, and disseminates information 
concerning same. 

A number of new factories have been induced to lo- 
cate—largely through the instrumentality of thiscom- 
pany—at enterprising towns on its lines. 

As the interest of the company is to secure the loca- 
tion of industries at places where the surroundings 
will insure their permanent.success, the information 
furnished a particular industry is pertinent and re- 
liable, 

In the Eastern states, and in other parts of the 
world, factories are so congested and distant from 
the actual market as to result in fierce and destructive 
competition. That the West is taking a place as 
one of the great manufacturing territories of the 
world is forcibly impressing itself upon discerning 
and enterprising manufacturers. Steps should bc 
taken by such while the field is as yet not fully covered, 
and while inducements are still being offered to locate 
in the West. 

Individuals or companies wishing to embark capital 
in Western industry can find a profitable field. 

For particulars relative to industrial advantages on 
the line, address 

Luts JACKSON, 
Industrial Commissioner, 


C.,M. & St. P. Ry., 160 Adams street, Chicago, Il. 


NOTICES. 


WILL EXCHANGE DRUG STORE FOR ELE- 
VATOR. 
I have a drug store which I wish to trade for a grain 
elevator in the near future. Address 
G. H. Tuomas, Garwin, Ia. 


POSITION WANTED. 
A position is wanted as superintendent of a termina 


elevator or as representative of a commission house. 


First-class references as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress 

M., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, Ill.” 


WILL EXCHANGE TIMBER LANDS FOR 
ELEVATOR. 

I wish to exchange a fine group of yellow pine tim- 
ber lands, located on L. & N. R. R. near Pensacola 
Fla., for a good elevator with established trade 
Would like a stock of lumber in connection with busi- 
ness if possible. Address 

E. F. 


PorreER, Pittsburg, Kan. 


GRAIN TESTERS FOR $7. 


We will continue to sell 
cash with Every 
Standard Winchester bushel. 
December and January. We guarantee 
and will refund money on return of tester if not satis- 
factory. Address 

A. 5. GARMAN & Sons, Akron, O. 


2-quart grain testers at $7 
be the 
Over 100 were sold in 


order. one guaranteed to 


satisfaction 


_DAVIS GRAIN TABLES. 


wheat or grain at 60 pounds to 


any amount 


The value of 
the bushel, for 
shown without-addition or 
any amount over LOO and 
but a single addition; at 
The value of bushels and pounds 
of other grain also is shown at 56, 48 and 82 pounds 
to the bushel at any price from 15 cents to $1.50 per 
bushel. Price, postpaid, $1.25. Address 

E. D. Davis, 520 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn, 


any 


less than 100 bushels is 
multiplication, and for 
1,000 bushels, with 


price from 25 cents to 


under 
any 


280 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


DIRECTORY OF GRAIN DEALERS. 


Kingsley’s Directory is the only complete work con 


taining the name and address of every firm engaged 
in the following lines of business: Grain, milling, 
flour and feed, hay and straw, butter and eggs, fruit 


ma 


and produce, malting, brewing, distilling and poultry. 


New edition, thoroughly revised. Over 500 pages 
octavo, substantially bound in cloths. Indispensable 
to those who wish to reach the lines of business 
named above. Price $3.50. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. Address 


LEE KinesLey & Co., Wen Xe 


NEW ENGLAND TELEGRAPH CIPHER AND 
DIRECTORY. 


Syracuse, 


Jennings’ New England Telegraph Cipher and Di- 
rectory contains the names of 1,400 carload buyers of 
flour, grain, feed, etc., which alone is worth five times 


the price of the book. Many of the principal millers 


and shippers West, jobbers and retailers East are 


using the ‘‘Cipher.’’ As to its merits see circular is- 


sued November 1, showing names of firms using the 
Sent on application. Cipher 
nicely bound in morocco. Price $3.00, 
on receipt of price. Address 

Henry JENNINGS, 613 Chamber of Commerce, 
Mass 


Cipher. is pocket size, 


Sent postpaid 


Bos- 
ton, 


ELECTRIC MOTOR. 
A bargain offered, one 10-horse power Wenstrom 
Electric Motor, 110 volts. Can be 
mo to produce 100 lights. Owners have no fur- 
and guarantee motor in good order. Address 
HirsuBerRG, HOLLANDER & 110 West Pratt 
Md. 


utilized as a dyna- 
over 
ther use 
Co., 


street, Baltimore, 


CONTROLLING INTEREST IN GRAIN BUSI- 
NESS. 

A controlling interest in an elevator and grain busi- 
ness. Main elevator is situated on four trunk lines of 
railway in one of the best grain districts of the United 
States. 
cated at different 


Auxiliary houses and corn cribs nicely lo- 
points on the trunk lines mentioned. 
Great inducements offered to good parties and ata 
good price which upon investigation will be found to be 
Capital required $15,000 to $20,000 


with suitable 


very advantageous. 
part of which can be carried for a time 
security. This sale is offered on account of death in 
the family. Address 

NORTON, care 
TRADE, Chicago. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 


Ill. 


FOR SAGE. 


THREE GRAIN ELEVATORS 


In Western Iowa on C. & N. W. R. R. 


MARTIN D. STEVERS & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
218La Salle St., CHICACO. 


BACS! BAGS!! 


For Grain or Anything. 


Barlaps ald Cotton bags, T'WINE, ole. 


Manufactory and Office: 
Near Board of Trade, 


W. J. JOHNSTON, 182 Jackson Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
W. W. SHOCKEY, 


Millwright, 
Makes a Specialty of Elevator Work, New or Old. 


REFERENCES: Shellabarger Mill and Elevator Co., Decatur, 
Ill., Chapman & Son, Pittsfield, Ill. Address 


919 W. Wood Street, Decatur, Ill. 


ORDER YOUR COAL FROM] 


eee Cog, 


MER Bury 
oN ©. 
as Rr anf 


GDAL~ 


RM COKE: VL 
“oria.’” 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 355 Dearborn Street. 


PREMIUM SEED CORN. 


Reid’s Yellow Dent Gorn: 


Was awarded the medal at the World’s Fair in 
in 1893, also the Grand Sweepstakes Premium at 
the Illinois State Fair in 1891. Price, $1.50 per 
bushel; two bushels or more, $1.25 per bushel, 
packed and delivered at the depot in Delavan. 
Grain merchants will please send for my card. 


JAMES L. REID, Delavan, Ill. 
COMMISSION CARDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1863, 


E, L. ROGERS & C0., 


Commission Merchants, 
0 Re A | | 5 FLOUR, SEED, HAY AND STBAW, 


135 S. Second St., (Chamber of Commerce) PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal advances made on consignments. Market reports furnished 
gratuitously on application. Correspondence solicited. 


Corn Exchange National Bank, 
Manufacturers National Bank., 
Merchants National Bank. 


SHIP YOUR GRAIN 


ee a fer ees 


P. B. & C. C. MILES, 


Commission Merchants, 
PEORIA, ILL. 


i LIBERAL ADVANCES. 
Established 1875. ae 


References: 


REFERENCES:—Commercial Nat. Bank, Peoria Savings, Loan & 
Trust Co., Peoria. 


Grain for Seed, Feed and Milling. 


E, R. Unricn. E. R. UuRica, sR. 


E. R. ULRICH & SON, 
wwestern Grain Merchants 


And Shippers of Choice Milling White or Yellow Corn, 


Also Mixed Corn, White Oats, Mixed Oats and Choice Red Winter 
Milling Wheat. Elevators and Storage along the Line of Wabash 
Ry., J. 8. E. Ry., C. & A. Ry., and St, L, C. & C. P. Ry. in Central 
Illinois. 
Office, Sixth Floor, Illinois National Bank. 
SPRINGFIELD, - ILLINOIS, 
We use Robinson’s or Jenning’s Cipher. 


LERMAN BARTLETT. 0. Z BARTLETT. 


L. BARTLETT & SON, 
Grain and Produce Commission Merchants 


BARLEY a Specialty. 


Room 23, Chamber of Commerce Bldg, Milwaukee, Wis, 
Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Malsters and Millers, 


ae 


‘ 


COMMISSION CARDS, _ 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


L. EVERINGHAM & CO, 


Rooms 84, 85 and 86 Board of Trade, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


_ Liberal Advances made on Consignments. 
GRAIN AND SEEDS of all kinds SPECIALTIES. 
Special Department for HAY AND STRAW. 


Milwaukee, Wis. BRANCH ( Cincinnati. 0. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Peoria, Ill. OFFICES: (New York, N.Y, 


Consignments may be made to us direct to these points, ad 
ressing all Drafts, Bills of Lading and correspondence to our cen 
tral office, Chicago, 


G. H. D. JOHNSON. E. P. BACON. G. W. POWERS. 


E. P. BACON & CO., 
Grain Commission Merchants, 


Consignments may be made to us either at Milwaukee, Chicago, or 
Minneapolis, and drafts may be made on us at either place without 
Beers to the destination of, consignments against which they are 
made 
No. 17 Chamber of Commerce, Milwaukee, 

Branch Offices: 
84, 85 and 86 Board of Trade, 


30 Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Robert McKnight & Sons, 
\Commission Merchants, 


AND DEALERS IN 


GRAIN, FEED and HAY, 
2106 and 2108 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


Renee Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 
d PHILADELPHIA. 


<PV> F.H, Peavey & Go, 


GRAIN Minneapolis, 


RECEIVERS. Minn. 


Consignments Solicited. 
MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 
aE a ee ee Se 


WHuaIY NOT 


Ship yur CRAIN and HAY toa 


Strictly Commission House, 


Whose time and attention is devoted to your interests? 
We ask a a trial shipment; we know we can please you. 


COLLINS & (0.. Commission Merchants, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Refereaces: Market National Bank, Commercial Agencies, 


MILTON SHIVE, 
BROKER, 


Grain Shippers’aa Millers’ Agent 


GRAIN AND MILL FEED, 


Chamber of Commerce, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


EDWIN B, DUSENBERRY. 
Commission Merchant 


AND WHOLESALE DEALER IN 
HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN, 
N. Y. CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER and W. SHORE R. R. HAY DEPOTS 


. (No.1 N.Y. Hay Exch 
OFFICE: } 3sa st: and lith Avenne, (NEW YORK. 
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COMMISSION CARDS, 


D. Cc. STEWART. 
Grain and Commission, 


Proprietor IRON CITY GRAIN ELEVATORS, 
Capacity, 300,000 Bushels. 
LIBERAL ADVANCES ON ALL CONSIGNMENTS. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
Office, 1019 Liberty Street, - PITISBURGH, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1871, 


References: People’s Savings Bank, or Woolner Bros,, Distillers. 
LIBERAL ADVANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS. 


CHIP M. M. FREEMAN & CO. H AY 


COMMISSION 
14 and 16 Pacific Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HAY, GRAIN, STRAW, 
Correspondence and consignments solicited. 


arket reports furnished on application. Mention this pape 


SE Sa i a 
GEO. N. REINHARDT & CO., 


Melrose Station, New York City. 


F oon 


1 wnenouse i 


Pa ine 
pa = 


We sell on Commission and buy direct, 
HAY, GRAIN AND FEED. 


Storage capacity, 8,000 bales, 30,000 bushels. 
Let us know what you have to offer. 


COMMISSION CARDS, 


J.J, BLACKMAN. G. W. GARDINER. 


J.J. BLACKMAN & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


Wheat, Corn Oats, Bran, Middlings, Screenings, 
Hay, Seeds, Beans, Peas and Corn Goods. 


95 Broad St., Rooms 604 & 605, NEW YORK. 
BI Se ee 


BUY YOUR GRAIN 
SUFFERN, HUNT & COo., 


ROOMS 10 AND 11 FENTON BLOCK, 


DECATUR, - ILLINOIS. 


We make a specialty of White and Yellow Corn for milling pur- 
poses. We also handle mixed Corn, white and mixed Oats, Mill Feed 
and Hay. Can ship any lines We want your business. 
Send for prices. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


MUHLE & HERZ, 


T. D, RANDALL, ESTABLISHED 1852. GEO, 8, BRIDGE. 


HAMBURG, GERMANY, 
T. D. RANDALL & Co., ye Saat 
GEN ERAT re a. 
Corn, Grain, Flour, Provisions, 


Commission -Merchants, 


CRAIN, HAY AND FLOUR, 
219 South Water Street, CHICAGO. 


Mill E’ced. 


Correspondence Solicited from Exporters and Shippers. 


L. M, WILSON, Treasurer and Manager. 


EMPIRE GRAIN & ELEVATOR 60., 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y., 
SHIPPERS OF 


T. H. WILSON, Associate Manage 


Grain, Hay, Mill Feed, 


Also Linseed Meal, Cotton Seed Meal, Hominy Meal, Gluten Meal, 
Feed Wheat, Buckwheat Grain, Corn Meal, Chop Feed, Etc., Etc. 
PLEASE SEND SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


ELEVATOR AND WAREHOUSE AT BINGHAMTON, N. Y. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Ta Morcan OAT CLIPPER. 


Has 


does most even 


The best on the market. 
largest capacity; 


clipping and requires less power 


than any clipper manufactured. 


INNER ENG: COMME 


In will pay parties in need of 


such a machine to write us. Prices 


have been greatly reduced. 


COCKLE SEPARATOR 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


MILW AUKEE, YVIS. 
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CORN > FEED ROLLS * Pests tse 


FOUR SIZES: 6xl2, 9x14, 9xl8, 9x24—TWO BREAKS EACH. SIMPLE sabe ie med tS 


DO YOU NEED ONE THIS FALL?) oonans 
7 RELIABLE 


Weigh Accurately 
Register Correctly 


AN Dee. 


Work Continuously 


For further particulars 


Fast Crinders. 

Fine Crinders. 

No Stone Dressing. 

They Save Time, 
Power and 


Attention. CHICAGO AUTOMATIC SCALE CO., 
B31LlS Chamber cf Commerce, Shicaye B gia b 
Our Prices Will Surely Win Your Order, 
THE OLD WAY. For NEW and BEST Way 
54 ADDRESS 


T. O. Kizgourn of Spring Valley, Minn., 
says: ‘I am grinding &5 bushels of mixed 
feed by the watch on a 9x18 Allis 2-break 
Roller Mill. 

Hundreds of other users speak as highly. 


UNION IRON WORKS, 


DECATUR, ILL., 


Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED 


SALINE OTE S Western Shellers and Cleaners 
BELTING, The ‘Best mx World.”’ 


AND ALL KINDS OF 
MILL AND ELEVATOR 
SUPPLIES. 


THE EDWAR , FALLS u. ; sse550 STEAM DRYER 


: . / For Cornmeal, Hominy, Buck- 

\ A Z eo i wheat, Rice, and all kinds of 

 @ D HOLBR Vo Ml | Cereal Products; also Sand, 
e 4 9 We Ml ; Coaldust, etc. 

DEALER IN i Bai TA 2 jpprving, Cylinder made entirely of 


e machine has few pa 
and is not liable to get out of order. 


= = AN si : Automatic in its as requirin 
: no attention, Double the capacity o: 
and = any other Dryer sold for same price. 
’ USED AND RECOMMENDED BY LARGEST AND BEST MILLS. 


239 4th Ave. South, Minneapolis. 


SPECIALTIES: Steam and Gas Engines, Car Pullers, Oat Clippers, “Automatic” Power ts tomatic Adiustr ustment ill. 
Grain Shovels, Improved Excelsior Combined Elevator, Separator for all kinds of Grain, Donble |" al 


and Quadruple Flax Reels, Combination Flax and Grain Cleaners, Improved Cockle Machines. 


= Elevator Supplies of All Kinds a 
Specialty. 

We are the Pioneer Elevator Builders of the 
West, and claim priority in the building of 
Cheap Elevators with Increased Conveniences. 


Don't BUILD until you get our Plans and Prices, 
Write for Catalogue. 


Carry in Stock full line of poet Hangers, ee Sproc 4 Eloy a“ Boots, tmone ; j , 
Link and Rubber Belting, Farm and Warehouse Fanning ills, Sweep, Overhesd and Tread Horse 4 : The stment i i 
Powers, Extras of all kinds for Horse Powers, Hand and Power Corn Shellers and Feed Mills, Plat- : : every aes ey thn srtbalig wasteca Can eeleenatee 
form, Wagon and Elevator Scales, Flexible Loading and Shit ‘ping Pe ee Steel Scoops, Pinch Bars =i3 BSS mopped at pleasure, without stopping the power. Is 
Grain Samplers, Grain and Seed Testers, Bag Holders, Bag Truck ~ \ dressed without {aking the shaft out of ita boxes, or the 


belt. off the pulley. 


F. H. G. MEY CHAIN BELTING ENGINEERING WORKS, | | | é Comprises all Recent Improvements for 


APPROVED APPLIANCES FOR SS) ie Producing Goods at Lowest Cost. 


Elevating, Conveying and Transmission of Power : aes vox om aya Ae 


Builder of Dryers for Grain, Brewery Grains, Refuse from Glucose, Starch and Dis- 
tillery Works, Etc., and Manufacturer of Elevator Buckets. 


F. H. C. MEY, 


64 to 68 Columbia St., THE tt 9 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Send for Catalogue. fi ; 


A FERFECT 


BOILER FEEDER, 


HUNDREDS IN USE 


INTERCHANGEABLE PARTS. 


Get Special Circular from 


DECATUR NOVELTY WORKS, 


A MILL OWNER, ) you CANNOT AFFORD TO 
IF YOU ARE Ae eainths DO WITHOUT THE 
, 


AME RIC AM oe neUNee. DECATUR, ILL. 


Fe ars NT WESTERN IRON & SUPPLY CO., JAMES B. CLOW & SON 
we Gnly $2.00 Per Year.{ MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL, St.Louis, Mo. Chicago, HL. ‘ 
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, J.B. DUTTON’S 
J Patent Automatic Grain Scale, 


HOR, U Sts TN 


ELEVATORS, DISTILLERIES, MALT HOUSES, FLOUR MILLS, ETC. 


ACCURATE AND RELIABLE AT ALL TIMES. SCALES SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST, 


ADDRESS: 


CONVEYING, ELEVATING, AUTOMATIC POWER GRAIN 


“AND SHOVELS. 
POWER TRANSMITTING : SOUTH BEND WOOD SPLIT 
MACHINERY. CALDWELL STEEL CONVEYOR. PULLEYS. 


Manufactured exclusively by us at Chicago, with latest improvements. 


SPROCKET WHEELS, LINK BELTING, ELE- 
VATOR BOOTS, BOLTS AND BUCKETS, 
SHAFTING, BELTING, HANGERS, 
PULLEYS, GEARS, CAR: 
PULLERS, ETC. 


H.W. CALDWELL & SON COMPANY, 


127, 129, 131 and 133 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


AVERY SEAMLESS STEEL CALDWELL CORRUGATED SEAMLESS 
ELEVATOR BUCKETS. CALDWELL CHARTER GASOLINE AND CAS ENGINES. STEEL ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 


2 TO 75 ACTUAL HORSE POWER. 


These engines use gasoline from tanks lower than the engines. They are 
simple, reliable and safe. We build them substantially, ot best 
material, and we know they are the best engines made, 


PLEASE SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


A Valuable and Practical 
Machine for 


Mills & Elevators, — 


Where large amount of 
work is to be done 


RAPIDLY AND WELL. 


7 unequaled by Any Similar Mill. 


Has Adjustable Shaft and Base, 80 
discs are easily kept in tram. 


JEFFREY 


with least possible friction. h s lt . 
Quick Release for discs. C ain Be Ing. 


Ball Bearing for end of shaft. Runs 


ALSO 
Malleable, Steel, 
Wrought and Special 


Send for Mustated Catalogue, 


ELEVATORS, 
CONVEYORS. 


oe a = The dete Mie Co 


= = - 
TH : FOOS MFG. Co., : SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. | sew vork sranch, 163 washington st 


"P99 JO] WeL [12 Bue TeOyy W07) PULL) 
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ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


BARNARD & LEAS MANUFACTURING CO., 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAALALALALALALALALALALALAAALALAADOOorororiorlhhihhhlllllalnllallelaee 


DOAN AAD AAANAAAAAAAA ra AA 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS. 


Sole Manufacturers of Barnard’s Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


See these machines at work before purchasing. 


The Barnard Grain Cleaning Machinery is built ina greater number of sizes, in a greater number 


of styles, and for a greater variety of uses in the mill and elevator than any other. 


105 Barnard Cleaners were sold during the month of June for mills to be built and remodeled by us, for 
Elevators and Warehouses and incidental sales. 


Barnard’s Elevator Separator. 


= BARNARD’S 
DOUBLE SIDE SHAKE = 
LEVATOR SEPARATOR 
PAP O.JUNE 27741982, 


Barnard’s Oat Clipper 
and Warehouse Scourer. 


M. M. SNIDER, 1325 Capitol Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa, 
General Agent Iowa and Nebraska, 

J. M. ALLEN, Fergus Falls, Minn., 
General Agent Minnesota, North and South Dakota. 

J. F. PAYNE, Indianapolis, Ind., Room 3, Chamber of Commerce, 
General Agent Ind., Eastern III., Western Ohio and Mich. 


LEGRAND PAYNE, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Asst. Agent Ind., Eastern III., Western Ohio and Mich. 
G. E. LEGGETT, Winchester, Ind., 
Asst. Agent Ind., Eastern IIl., Western Ohio and Mich. 
STUART HARE, Enterprise, Kan., 
General Agent Kansas, Colorado and Oklahoma, 
G. M. RANDALL, Enterprise, Kan., 
Asst. Agent Kansas, Colorado and Oklahoma, 
F, G. WALLACE, Toledo, Ohio, 16 Produce Exchange, 
General Agent Eastern Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
WATEROUS ENGINE WORKS CO., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
WM. R. DELL & SON, London, England. 
VV VY VY VVVVVVVVVYVYVYVYVYVYVYVY VY YY VY VY VY VVVVVVVVYVYYYYYYVYVYY y 


OUR AGEN 


TS: 


R. C. STONE, Springfield, Mo., 
General Agent for the Southwestern States. . 
S. SIBLEY, Springfield, Mo., 
Asst. Agent for the Southwestern States. 
W. H. CALDWELL, Springfield, Mo., 
Asst. Agent for the Southwestern States. 
C. C. STEINMEITZ, Vienna, Mo., 
Asst. Agent for the Southwestern States. 
H. R. STAGGS, Springfield, Mo., 
Asst. Agent for the Southwestern States. 
W. B. TALLEY, Paducah, Ky., 
General Agent for the Southern States. 
C. P. WATTESON, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
General Agent Utah and Western States. 
E. D. CAIRL, Colesburg, Iowa, 
General Agent for Wisconsin, 
CHAS. E. MANOR, P. O. Box 5, Stanleyton, Page Co., Va., 
General Agent for Virginia, W. Virginia, Maryland 
and North Carolina. 


VVVV VVVVVVVVYVVVVY Y V VY VVV VVVVVVVVVVVY 
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ELEVATOR BUCKETS. ELEVATOR BOOTS. ELEVATOR BOLTS. as 


G. W. CRANE & Co., INCORPORATED 


Mill and Elevator Supplies. 
724, 726 and 728 South 4th St., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ELEVATING AND CONVEYING MACHINERY A SPECIALTY. 


Engines and Boilers, Link Belting and Sprocket Wheels, Standard 
Scales, Dump Irons, Ete., Horse Powers, Single and Double 
Gear, Extras for Horse Powers carried in Stock, 


l=" We manufacture all of our Elevator Machinery, and can furnish it cheaper than 
you can buy from dea:ers or commission men, 


OF” WE SAVE YOU THEIR PROFIT. 


Wrought Iron Pipe and Fittings, Steam and Gas Fitters’ Supplies, 
iscass and Iron Goods, Iron and Wood Pumps. 


PULLEYS SHAFTING. HANGERS. 


THE MADDOX COTTON ano WIRE BELTING 


TO TAKE THE PLACE OF LEATHER BELTING. 
MADE OF CABLE STEEL WIRE and COTTON WOVEN SOLID TOCETHER. 


Is absolutely the strongest, toughest, most powerful, flexible, durable and last- 
ing belting made, without any exception whatever. It is stronger, tougher, more 
durable, AND WILL TRANSMIT MORE POWER THAN THE BEST OAK-TANNED 
DOUBLE LEATHER BELTING MADE. IT WILL NOT STRETCH OR SLIP EVEN 
WHEN WET. IT _IS WATER-PROOF, and is not affected any by water, steam, 
dampness, moisture, heat, dryness, oils, grease, acids, chemicals, dust, changes of 
climate or weather. It will not mildew, crack, or get hard or stiff. Does not re- 
quire any grease or other belt compositions, nor special care, but will always keep 
soft and flexible, and in good condition for use. It is cheaper in price than single 
leather belting, and 50 TO 75 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN DOUBLE LEATHER 
BELTING It is absolutely superior to all other kinds of belting for USE IN 
FLOUR MILLS and other CEREAL MILLS, and all other places where belting of 
any kind is used. Is guaranteed not to be affected or injured any by flour dust 
or mill dust of any kind, or by heat or dryness. 


H. N. GREEN, General Agent, 
La OOStor Street, - Tow, oy ork Citv: 


A. ?. pICKEY eIANT GRAIN CLE ANERS, | }) PHILADELPHIA: GoRLISS. ENGINES f | 


= a 
’S TANDAS BY ul 
R 


onOo<m<200 
QO2--rma 


eoitcacal fllADEL?P if I SID. 
] oN GADENSING .\ | hl ¢ IK u 
Over-Blast Suction Separator, THE eon (oy NEEM Street GINEERING ORE 
: te 'EAST®" FROWT sr: zi i b. ress WJ 
(a ic ar | IN THEIR uTst: i) Via 
nh - sll | ‘ min LINE. PHILADELPA4 PA; 
; Hrs ll ay 
“Grain 
CATALOGUES MAILED 
Cleaned "APPLICATION. \ ERS pe pe lege SR en 
to a Cilcaro Ropicneadtaltyy W a leh Machine ry C2 Seat te ree 
Standstill.” STILWELL’S PATENT 
ee ee ees LIME EXTRACTING 
Manufactured in any de- HEATER AND FILTER 
sired size and pattern, with 
taigoer Mavator and Fiocring COMBINED. 
Mills, or small Warehouses 
for hand use. Single and 


Double, End and Side Shake, 


Is the ONLY 
and Dustl 
aap mye ty oe LIME-EXTRACTING 
HEATER 
that will prevent 
Scale In 


The Quadruple Suction Dustless Sepa- 
rator. Four separate suctions, independ- 
ent of each other with sieves and screens, 
requiring less power, less floor space, 
lower in height, needing less bracing, has 
better and more perfect separations, and 
furnished with the only perfect force feed 
and mixer on the market. Guaranteed to 
clean Grain to any desired standard with- 
out waste once through this machine twice 
as well as any machine made. 


Steam Bollers, 
Removing all Im 
purities from 
the water before 
it enters the 
Boller, 


Thoroughly Tested 


OVER 8,000 
of them in dally use 


This cut is a fac- 
simile of the appear- 
ance of a No. 5 Heat- 
er at work on ordi- 
nary lime water, 
when the door was 
removed after the 
Heater had been run- 
ning two weeks. 

Illustrated Cata- 
alogues, 


teh Bierce & % Smith: Vaile Co., 
* DAYTON OHIO. 


For CIRCULARS and PRICES address 


+ A.P- Dickey Mv. Co, | BESS sagen: 


RACINE, WIS. 
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|SIMPSON & ROBINSON 60., 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Working, Storage, Cleaning, Mixing and Marine. 


RATATAT 


Fe) 


Plans, specifications and estimates furnished on short notice. 


Estimates furnished on application for eT cheer ee 
Transfer, Mixing and Storage Elevators.| Our Single Leg Rope Drive | The Simpson Double Jointed 
reduces Distributing Spouts 
; fire risk and friction. | economize space and labor. 
We invite inspection of our designs and mpl hea Bieta 
the construction of Grain Elevators. 


ROOM 118, CORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN,|—-— cul @xcnange,_~_MIRNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


TR Guan mia! SEELEY, SON & CO 
OVER 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, y ba , | 


EF'remont, Neb. 


J. A. CAMPBELL & SON,, 


3117 N Street; LINCOLN, NEB., 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Modern in Design, Durable in Construction, and Eco- 
nomical and Convenient to Operate. 


We use our own inventions to secure durability and convenience. Write us for Architec fs an d/ Builders 


full specifications and estimates and save a heavy expense in remodeling or operating 
a wasteful and ill-contrived elevator, OF ALL KINDS OF 


THE SEGKNER GONTRAGTING co, GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS OF FRANK KALICHER 
GRAIN ELEVATORS iC 
And General Contractors, mi oe 4a 
234 AND 1235 UNITY BUILDING hgh sige ig Steet % 


Telephone 5035 Main. CHICAGO, 6m a: 
is ea aa Patentee of the only MECHANICAL eee device 


On the Market. 
TROMANHAUSER BROS,, 410 German AnerierBldg, S* JOSEPH.MO 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS, AND BUILDERS OF 


HOLTON IRON AND STEEL ROOFING CO.. New i Ont? 
nse £2235 
GRAIN ELEVATORS.) © :;, ie 
Country, Transfer, Mixing, Marine, j ra eueees 
and Terminal Storage Elevator Plants. E 85 Sou ghe 
Plans Submitted and Estimates Furnished. Wy a goede 
4{{ New York Life Building, 5 : MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, gents Wanted Everywhere. Information Furnished Application, 


UPRIGHT & HORIZONTAL. Pari) aa a 
ENGINES sr ter LUSt PROTECTOR, | = 7am erm CR 0 
= @n* =" The ‘Perfection’ keeps = == 
2) osha poisonous dust out of the | 7 esas METAL ROOFING & CORRUCATING COMPANY, ses 
a (S5 pes i Stl ean Ree = ; JEROME TWICHELL, President and General Manager. 
Handiest | ; SS 
bie and Fae dd andiest and most health- CORRUGATED IRON. 
So ecu ar eed es =! ig eee Giteleeat — = aes | Standing Seam Roofing, Metal Shingles, Wire Fencing, Roof Cresting, etc. ===" 
send for pamphlet and state y Agents wanted. = = 103 B, & T. eS EENTION. rans PAPER. ciITY, MO, === 
your wants to THE DUST PROTECTOR CO. = ——— 
JAMES LEFFEL & CO., : 


South Bend, Ind. —————————————————— 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, of I10 Liberty St.,N,Y.City. 
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Phe Stevens Improved Dust Collector JAMES STEWART & CO, 


Most Complete, as it is fremed and Designers and Builders 


ready for connection to and from spouts. 


, Will not Choke, Clog or Dough, 


as it has no valves or internal machinery. 
Cheapest, as it requires no expert labor 
to set it. 
Most Ffticiemt, as it has double vac- . | 


uum chambers which settle practically 


all dust. Aas Commercial Building, ST. LOUIS, MO, 
and Harvey Block, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


MADE AND GUARANTEED SOLELY BY 


L. O. STEVENS, 
112 HAMILTON STREET, Our work in 1892 was as follows: 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS. 


——————— 1,000,000-bushel elevator, Galveston, Texas, 500,000. bushel elevator, New Orleans, La., 
for Gaiveston Wharf Co. _ for Texas & Pacific R’y Co., 
Sole wMAZER OF: 402,000-buehel elevator, New Orleans, La., with 700 ft. belt conveyor to river and grain dock, 
a STEVENS’ IMPROVED D d for Illinois Central R’y Co., 150,000-bushel storage house, Charleston, Mo., 

ae = ’ es Sees with 1,255 ft. belt conveyor to river and grain dock. "for Crenshaw & Beckwith. 
STEVENS’ WHEAT ENDER AND BRUSH to , 

FINISHER 100,000-bushel transfer house, Coffeyville, Kan., 100, 000-bushel mixing house, St. Joe, Mo., 

. . "for Mo. Pac. R’ y Co. for Gregg Bros. 

STEVENS’ ADJUSTABLE COMBINED OAT 125,000-bushe]l flaxseed elevator, St. Louis, 100,000.bushel transfer elevator, St, Louis, 

CLIPPER AND SEPARATOR. for Mound City Paint & Color C Co., for Lewis-Sharpe Com. Ce. 


57,000-bushel storage elevator, Hannibal Mo, for Pindell Bros. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY AND CORN MILLS, 


COMPLETE CUTFITS FOR FLOUR MILLS, HOMINY MILLS AND ROLLER PROCESS CORN MILLS. 
MEAL AND GRAIN DRYERS. 28 SIZES AND STYLES OF 


Horse Powers, Engines, Pulleys, Belting. 
Corn and Wheat Cleaners, PO RTA B bi E CO R N MI L LS, 
Elevator Cups and Bolts, With or Without Bolts and Crushers. 
Hominy Mills, Roller Mills, 
Meal Bolts and Purifiers, 


And Everything needed in the Handling 
and Grinding of Grain. 


Received First Premium at Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, Louisville and Indian- 
apolis Fairs and Expositions. 


LOW PRICED COUNTRY 
sae BUY OUR GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


r 
Te te 
Nid 


Sal el lal lah heh at Ld del Uda ah leh lade al ah lah Lab LaLa dal Lal Lad 


Send $20.00 for working plans of a 
5,000-bushel Grain Elevator costing 
$1,000.00, complete with power and ma- 
chinery, warranted to handle grain faster 
and cheaper than any other known device. 
Also, larger sizes the same ratio in price. 
Catalogue, with plans and full prices of 
machinery, sent upon application. 


ba a ll del del Cel al ale La Leh del el el el lah lah Lae Ld Lad 


ADDRESS 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., - Indianapolis, Ind. 
DUST! DUST! 
pe a at ; Adam’ s PortableCorn Crib 
PRACTICAL. CHEAP. CONVENIENT. 


elev ators and every indnstry 
You Can Use Them, You Can Sell Them 


where dust is troublesome. 
™ gen Perfect protection with ie 
€ fect ventilation.. Niekel-plated 
protectors $1, postage 4c. Cir- 
culars free. Agents wanted, 
Gibbs Respirator Co., 
39-36 La Salle Street, - CHICAGO, 


American Elevator aud Grain Trade, 


—PUBLISHED BY— i 
MITCHELL BROS CO., CHICAGO. Patented June 27, 1803, W. J. ADAM, JOLIET, ELL. | subscribe for the American Elevator and Grain 
Trade and the American Miller; both one year 


$1.00 PER ANNUM. $2.50, Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., Chicago. 


If you want a little extra crib room, or if you want to make a 
little extra money, buy Adam’s Portable Corn Crib. 
Send for Prices, Freights, Etc. 
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The Modern Wonder. 
OTTO GASOLINE ENGINE 


WORKING WITHOUT BOILER, STEAM, ENGINEER, 
we COAL, ASHES, OR DANGER. By 


2 Medals and 2 Diplomas at World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition, making over 150 Medals and Diplomas in all. 


i 


ii 


Capacity of Works: 800 Engines per Year. 
Sizes: 2 to 60 Horse-Power, 


Best and Cheapest Power for CRAIN ELEVATORS, 
FLOUR AND FEED MILLS, CONVEYORS, ETC. 


OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


Thirty-third and Walnut Sts.,Philadelphia. 
OFFICES: per Lake St., Chica 


1S. Penna. ‘t., elec: anapolis. 
io7 8. 14th St., 


THE PRINZ.|ELEVATORS. 


Do You Want to Sell Yours? 
Do You Want to Buy One? 
Or Rent One? 


If so, you should advertise in the 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR « GRAIN TRADE, 


which reaches a hundred times as many of 
the kind of people you want to interest as 
any daily paper in the country. 

If you want to attract the attention of 
grain men, advertise in the 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR GRAIN TRADE, 


Send us your advertisement and write for 
rates. They are low. 


nee 1 oie 
é 184 and I earborn St., ; ‘ 
Oats, Screenings «4 Cockle 


SEPARATOR An Oller to Hay and Grain Men. 


Have met with the largest success of any separator heretofore made. 
Write for circulars and names of parties using the same to 


Oats Separator. 


"LOPDADAAG 73190) 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR 22 
THE PRINZ & RAU MFG. CO., GRAIN TRADE, | 


$1.00 PER YEAR. Monthly. 
659, 661, 663 East Water St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Elevator‘ Mill Supplies) BOTH FOR $2.00. 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


\ BELTING ADDRESS EITHER 


= Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Ete. 
= k27- Prices Close, and Quality the Best. The Hay Trade Journal, OR Mitchell Bros. Co., 


—% \ Ze THE CASE MFG. CO., Columbus, 0, Canajoharie, N. Y. 184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


THE HAY TRADE JOURNAL #2 
DIRECTORY, 


$2.00 PER YEAR. Weekly. 
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GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


iio 9 Es 9 a Ss Sa es i = as 


Is to Furnish Every Description ot axe 

: 1,2or3 
MACHINERY “SUPPLIES gaioud 
Required for the Equipment or Repairing ot GRAIN 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Such as: 


“SWEEP” and “TREAD” HORSE POWERS, 
GAS ENGINES, OIL ENGINES, STEAM ENGINES, 


x 
E SHAFTING, PULLEYS, HANGERS, 
= : PILLOW-BLOCKS, CLUTCHES, COUPLINGS. 
Se ae : GEARS, SPROCKETS, SET COLLARS, 
— TAKE-UP BOXES, CRANE SPOUTS. 
STLE “FLEVATOR SEPARATOR LEATHER, RUBBER, COTTON AND LINK BELTING. ee 
“FLEXIBLE” anp “SWIVEL” GRAIN SPOUTS. 
EXCELSIOR DUSTLESS ; eeu ELEVATOR BOOTs, BUCKETS anv BOLTS. 
Cleans, Separates and Grades Perfectly. “SPIRAL” anp “BELT” CONVEYORS, 4 
HAS NO SUPERIOR IN THE WORLD, “PLATFORM,” “DUMP” ann “HOPPER” SCALES. Tes 
: GRAIN SCOOPS, anp POWER GRAIN SHOVELS. EXCELSIOR SEPARATOR AND GRADER. 
nd ——-ALL SIZES OF—— ne . a 
wm The Finest Wheat or Barley Machine on Earth 
ac FARM AND WAREHOUSE FANNINC MILLS. 
= GRAIN TESTERS, SEED TESTERS, 
=e PERFORATED METALS, WIRE CLOTH, 
= Power Car Pullers, Oat Clippers, Dustless 
aa Receiving Separators, 
wena = Sie POLISHERS, SEPARATORS, GRADERS, 
oe : ~ FLAX REELS anp SPECIAL FLAX MILLS. 
Pease Side Shake Mil! for Warehouses. “OVERHEAD,” “SWEEP” anp‘ TREAD” HORSE POWERS, 
> BAG-TRUCKs, WARBHOUSE TRUCKS, ETC, 
[> — 
= = SAFEST, 
= > — MOST DURABLE 
— ie —axD— 
oS EAS age 
4 LL 2 < POWERFUL PULLER 
404 i P4 KNOWN. 
+ SPECIAL  — 
OU HANDLES 1 to 20 
YOU ; FLAX MILLS Loaded Cars at once 
10 GET OUR Lae “A Brea ne on STRAIGHT and 
G if usta LEVEL TRACK 
CATALOG NE a Bit ug UPAR: SUPERIOR and pro-rata on 
S ia | 4 Y TO ALL OTHERS. bog tate Naas 
/ ; Y CURVES 
PRICES ; 
AND PROOFS OF He Fe = 
SUPERIORITY is 


Pease Dustless Separator for Ware- 
houses and Mills. BEFORE BUYING 


ELSEWHERE. 


“HERCULES” POWER CAR PULLER. 


OUR FLAX REELS 


Are Adopted and in more General Use by 


THE MOST EXTENSIVE FLAX HANDLERS 


Throughout the United States, than any similar Machines made 


~~ Se, 


EXCELSIOR JUNIOR 


Oat Clipper, and Wheat and Barley 
Polisher, is the Simplest, Most Com- 
pact, LIGHTEST Running, Quickest 
Adjustable Machine of its kind 


“*Wel's’ Warehouse Mill.—Extra made 
Large Capacity. 


FAMOUS HAND OR POWER CLEANERS 


et ae 
4 : 
id WE FULLY WARRANT aati ——— 
= = = 
ae se =M URED= BY2 TH: 
: | ae .S E_MAN-FG=60= = 
- = = = x = nt 
zm 
o . - 
= ‘ OF THE 
= fren e  y: ee | MATERIALS USED, 
= | antree ; 
e [memewe: 4M Peso RSMO THE CONSTRUCTION and 
| a say Operating Qualities 
s ’ 
a OF ALL OUR 
| 
° 
5 
a 
S 
3 eeeeaneel 
2 = 
ae Riera cee ADDRESS 
a ‘ 
EXCELSIOR COMBINED ae a : ees : 

ae pery 2 olisbar, Les. Sapte Grader and General Made with 1, 2 or 4 Reels in one Chest, and with or without 

Dustless Elevator Separator, LETTERS CAREFULLY gcalping Shoe.” 

This Machine h Legitmate Rival in the World. : 
dae ES “send for particulare. — oonilaes —TO— Reels of any desired style or dimensions made to order. 


E. H. PEASE MFG. CO., RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 
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Grain Cleaners. 


THE MONITOR SEPARATORS 


The Most Perfect Grain Cleaner Ever Offered. 


No cleaning elevator can be operated as economically without these machines as 
it can be with them. 


They take less power than any other. 
They are easier to place. 
They are easier to spout to. 
They require less care and attention. 
_ They will do better work and more of it. 
They will handle ali kinds of grain. 
They are standard machines, well and thoroughly tried. 


The merits of these machines are best exemplified by the fact that all of the leading 
cleaning elevators built in the United States and Canada during the last three years, 
have adopted the machines. These elevators are built on the latest aud most wptpres 
plans and methods. 


OVER 2,000 IN USE AND EVERY ONE A REFERENCE. 
As a Barley Cleaner it Has no Equal. 


If you are interested in Grain Cleaning it will pay you to investigate this machine. 
Write for detailed descriptions, etc., to 


HUNTLEY, GRANSON & delete Silver Greek, N. Y. 


Our Pacific Ccast Agencies each carry a complete stock of machines for prompt suiceneees west of the Rocky Mountains 
M. O’Brien, San Francisco, Cal. | Re 
Parke & Lacey Machinery Co., Portland, Oregon, Pacitic Coast. 

B. F. RYER, <recial Agent and Superintendent of Sales 799 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


aad ee 


